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School board members, district superintendents, and 
building principals in 170 districts in 16 western spates were 
surveyed" to determine the role of school boards in school self-study 
evaluations. Analysis of the questionnaires resulted iVi the following 
conclusions: (1) board eewbers seldoa assisted in the ja valuation 
process, especially .in larger districts: (2) school ad sinistra tor a 
sore often perceived a higher level of board involvesent and better 
evaluation procedures than did board sesbers: (3) bcth ad sinistra tors 
and' board sesbers rated the procedure's^ more highly than the final " 
recoemendations and feit the reeosmendations would «ot be very useful 
for boatdk decision saving: (U) the sain reasons for lack of greater 
board involvesent included lack of time, uncertainty about their 
roles, and the belief that they were not needed:' (5) Both 
administrators and board sesbers ascribed lack cZ initiative and 
interest to the other group: (6) soae support existed for greater 
board involvesent, especially 'in reviewing administrative and 
policy-saking activities, preliminary evaluation recommendations, and 
school^philosophy: and (71 self-instructiorial saterials and inservice 
training were thought to be beneficial, an# should be provided by 
accrediting agencies, state school boardanssociationa/ or state N 
departments of education. (The gu'estlbnaaire is appended, )' (MB) 
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* PREFACE 

4 

Under, the sponsorship of the National Study of School Evaluation 
(NSSE) , a survey study was conducted to assess the role of local school 
boards in self-study accreditation evaluations. This document is the 
finals report submitted to NSSE under the research grant and details the 
findings of that survey study. .. . . 

A few comments about the organizafion of' this report may aid the 
reader in identify ing .the sections of most interest. Units I and II 
^contain the full, detailed account of the conduct anci results of the 
study These units are the most technical and provide the basis for 
the > 5\^sequemt discussions and summaries of the survey study. Unit III 
includes a review of the study findings and the formal recommendations 
made as a result of f the study* Unit IV contains, as required under the 

research grant, a summary of the study and its findings suitable for 

/ • ft * 

journal/ publication. Since the audience (tor this summary was taken to 

f 

be a diverse group of evaluation practitioners, accrediting agency 
personnel, members o£ state school board associations, and local 
administrators and school board members, the summary omits many of the 
technical details . The reader wishing merely to overview the report As 
encouraged to firsV consult the Unit IV summary. For ^the briefest, 
overview, turn to Appendix B which contains a tworpage synopsis of the 
study. 

August 1978 
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UNIT 



Ij^ STUDY DESIGN f , 



1. Study Objectives N 

School board* have, traditionally .played only a minor role in school 
self-study evaluations: The involvement of school boards (i.e., boards 

4 

of control variously called boards of education, boards of trustees-, 
school committees, or school-boards) in Ohe evaluation proces^ has - 
generally been limited to meeting with this accreditation team to hear 
their findings and to receiving a copy of the final evaluation report 3 
from the superintendent. Board members minimally participate in the 
planning or conduct of the actual self -study activities. 

V 

Master (1969) reports that, most of the board members in the 57 

schools he investigated reported being aware of the self-study evaluation, 

^but not personally involved in it. Ironically, board members indicated 1 

greater involvement in the accreditation team visit, while the 

superintendents, principals, and school staffs all judged the self -study 

phase to be the most helpful part of the evaluation process. 

% why school boards are so little involved in school self-study 

evaluations is not clear. It is possible to argue from at least four 

different perspectives that school boards ought to have a major role' in 

such studies: . (a) the formal responsibilities of school boards, 

(b) the representational nature of school board members, (c) the need 

to improve school board operations themselves, and (d) the pragmatic' 

constraints in improving school operations. 

• Schoo; boards bear the formal, legal, financial, and 
political responsibility -for school operations. As 
Manlove (1967) points out, whenever fch$ school board 
makes policy decisions in- essence evaluating the 

. school ajij^ making judgmejr&s about the nature and quality 
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/ of its operations. It is puzzling, therefore, that school 
boards should play such a minor role in the most compre- 
hensive evaluations of the schools over whicl? they have 
primary responsibility. 

e School aboard members are elected As the official repra- 
sentatives of the community in educational matters. 
F Although parents are occasionally included in school 

evaluation activities, there is generally jno systematic 
representation of community attitudes in such -activities 
as thq specif ication !bf school philosophy and objectives. 
Community attitudes ought to be ref lected in t-h*- school 
evaluation work through the community's ejected repre- 
sentatives, the members of the local school board. 

• With the increasing complexity of school operations, school 
boards need to periodically reassess their own operating 
procedures. School boards nee3 to conduct their own self- 

^ study evaluations to address suctVconcerns as (a) how are 
school issues being brought to the board's attention, 
(b) is the board being presented with alternative plans of 
action or only go/no-go options, and (c) is the board 
gathering sufficient background information before proceed- 
ing with difficult policy issues. School board operating 
procedures could be made more efficient and responsive if 
board members were more involved in the entire school review 
process. 

v. ' 

• Douglass (1963) argues that one of the major outcomes of 
self-study accreditation evaluations is that they enable 
school administrators to interest school board Members in 
ways of improving school operations. Similarly, Littrell 
and .Bailey (1976) argue that a j[najor advantage of such 
evaluation pr6cesses is 'that superintendents and school 
boards ^can clarify their respective areas of responsibility 

•...and jointly p^an for the long-range' future of the school. 
Such advantages, however, are dependent on the early and 
continuing involvement of the schpol boards in the evalua- 
tion process. It is only pragmatic to insure the involvement 
of those individuals who Vill have the final approval on 
the major school^changes suggested by the evaluation ?tudy. 

Why, if such strong arguments can be posed for school board involve 

■ < ; 

ment, have, school boards traditionally played such sc minor part in these 
studies?, A primary reason may be that no concrete role ' for school board 
involvement in this process has ever been defined. For example^ 
Evaluative * Criteria (1969) contains few references to school board 
activities during the evaluation process: a form is provided for * 



-••I, 

rating school- board procedures, (p. 320) , school board, members rate the 
administrative staff -<p. 7) , and mention is made' that administrators 
may vish to have the school board approvs school philosophy statements 
before proceeding to the statement of school objectives (p. 30) . 

• Although it is suggested that schools may wish to involve parents and 
students in' the evaluation procedures (p. '8), absolutely no mention is 

t made of involving school btoard members in kny significant way. 

It does appear, in fact/ £hat there is a general presumption that 
school board p«mfc»rg w"4JLl not Be significantly involved, in these 
school* evaluations. In Evaluative Criteria £196.9) administrators are - 
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warned tha£ since school board^yeiftberp will not* be; fjumillar withjthe " ?' 
evaluation procedures, care must be taken in how study results are^ v . ' 
presented to school boards (pp. 12-14)1 Finally, it has bee ft reported' 
that in developing the evaluative review criteria for. both secondary and 
junior high schools, the following groups were consulted: teachers, * 
administrators, subjeit-rnatter specialists, state department *representa- 
^ tives, and college and university instructors (Evaluative Criteria, 1969, 

4 , ■ ■ - I « — — ^— .— — . .. » ■ ! 

. p. 5; Man lo ve, . £967, pi 72). Note that school boards ^tre conspicuously 
absent from this list. '.. 

Three findings of Master's (1969) study suggest that a new role of 
school board involvement might impr(2ftrer the utility of sel£-study 
evaluations if that role were compatible with school boards 1 governance 
respqnsibilities . * 

a.' Board members complain that the Vinal report is .produced 
too late in .the year to be acted upon* This complaint 
• implies that board members have not understood the long- 
term nature of the evaluation 'and. have not used the 
evaluation findings as input to their own long-term 
planning and policy deliberations. 
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b. Lack of vaourcet ii Vttd 4f thi major reason for 

failure to implement evaluation rectoamendations. Thin 
. . suggests that recommendations, ;§re mad* without <Ju a. regard 

for r ax!ating J09urca limitations, -Involving school board 
members, who control raaouroa allocations, should raault 
in recommendations that are more N financially feasible*.. 

o* --&c)lool board members raport that thay ara laas supportive 
of tli>v evaluation proces* than ara superintendents and 
prinfcipal^u T^ie^nplies that salf -study evaluations arp 
probably doing littl^ *o maat tha information and policy 
naads of school boardd^. 

▼fcocedures which would incraase scho^ board involvement in order to 

insure recommendations that the board thought timely, worthy of support, 

financially feasil^le, and compatible with their governance needs, wgfuld * 

seem to be useful^additions to • the Evaluation process* 

Whether a more clearly defined role erf school board involvement wil^' 

improve the quality or utility of school self-study evaluations is 

ultimately an empirical question. As a first step, therefore, tfi^ 

present study empirically investigated the following questions:. 

m How much and in what ways are school boards currently 
involved in school self-study evaluations? 

• What is the relationship between judgments of the 
quality and utility of school self-study evaluations 
and the ampunt'of school board involvement? ^ 

e What ^s the relationship between the involvement of 
school board members and their subsequent approval 
"of recommended school changes? 

• How do school board members, school principals, and 
superintendent j feel ^abou't school board involvement 
in self-study evaluations? Specifically: 

* How satisfied are they with the current level of 
involvement? ~> , 
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Why do they think school boards are not more 
involved in such studies? 

Is there a perceived need for a new school board 
role compatible .with th* board's governance 
r e spons ibi ll^jl^? 

What materials or procedures would be useful in 
increasing school board involvement? 
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Th« answers to these questions have liqport*nt implications .r>ot 
only for school self-study •valuations, but tor all prograirttatic pchool 
•valuations. ■ „ • 

> ■ * . 

2 . . Survy Events / 

In order to address the quastiona posed in the previous section, a 
survey study was conducted. This study employed a particular survey 
methodology which emphasizes a highly personalized approach coupled with 
repeated mailings (Dillman, 1972; Dillman and Prey, 1974; Dillman at al. , 
1974). An initial mailing followed by three followup mailings^ w<Js used 
over a seven-week period to insure a high response rata. Through the ^use 
of these procedures and a highly personalized approach (the use of hand- 
signed cover letter*, followup cards, and group-specific appeals), it 

Is possible to consistently achieve response rates of 65 to 95 percent 

i 

(Dillman et al., 1974): The present study achieved an overall response 
rate of 80 percent. 

The following is a brief overview of the major survey study events. 
■ - * \ 

September 1977 - December 1977 
^ Solicited lists of schools conducting 'self-study ■ evaluations in 

1975-1976 and 1976-1977 from regional accrediting associations 
.for states in the western half of the U. S. (lists included 
building principal and district superintendent names and addresses; 
lists were requested from individual states for North Central 
Association, where no central file is maintained) . 

October 1977 - January 1978 

Solicited lists of all school board members (names and addresses) 
for '1975-1976 and 1976-1977 from state school board associations 
for all schools identified above. 

X December 1977 - February 1978 

Collected background demographic information on schools 
identified aboVe from existing data sources (e.g., stal!te 
- department records and the School UpjL verse Data Book ) » 

November 1377 - February 1978 

Drafted, reviewed &nd revised survey questionnaire and 
cover letters. ■ ( \ 

■K- 

) * 

0 ' . 5 

erjc : 1 4 
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February, 1978 

Sampltdt school board msmbars .and constructed' mrttsr survey 
qjailing list.* 

ch 1978 - April 1978 

Conducted mail survey inaludJhg 

• Initial mailing - March 6 

First followup - March 13 

■ v Second followup - J^rch 27 

Third followup .r^Ap^il 10 ' V 

Cutroff date • - May 5 ^ » 

May 1978 - June 1978 • - ....... 

Coded and keypunc^d survey data. Categorize* and summarized 
open-ended responses. 




June 1978 - July 1978 

Computer analyzed survey dat& 

July 1978 - August 1978 ' , 

Prepared final report. Distributed ■ "Summary of Results" letter 
to respondents requesting a copy of survey results (see 
Appendix B) . V. . ' 

3. Instrument Development 

A- questionnaire lK>oklet was used in this survey. The initial 
pages of the questionnaire focused /on the respondent's first-hand 
experience in the school accreditation evaluation conducted the previous 
year. Using this focus as a basis, respondents were then asked to reolv 

y — s 

to a/series of policy-level questions. The questionnaire contained 

18 questions, covering the following topics:., 

% 

• Level and type of school board participation in the most 
recent self-study evaluation 

e Quality of the recent evaluation study procedures and 
recommendations 

# > 

e Imped^iments. to increased school board participation in 
s>»ch evaluations 



♦Survey limited to evaluations conducted during 1976-1977 due to 
resource limitations and difficulty in identifying respondents for 
1975-1976 period. 
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Daairad laval arid typa of achool board involvamant ^ 
Daairad aaaistanca in incraaaing achool board .^nvolvama*t 

* * 

• Damographic charactar^tica of raapondarits ' . / 

* Tha *u«ationnaira waa r«visad savaral timaa bafora administration, 

( '* ■' . 

baaed on ,pilqt trials and axport raviawa. During tha daV«lopmantal 
procaas, tha following 1 individuals providad consult»tiva input and/or" 

\- ■ ' 
A ..... .. ) _ ... 

expert reviews., of the survey instrument. 

Frank Anderion, Oblorado 

Executive Director of the Northern Colorado Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services 

Ed Brainard,; Colorado 

Colorado representative of the North Central Accrediting 
Association 

Roy Brubaker, Colorado 

Colorado State Department of Education staff member 
responsible for school board training 

Don Dillman, Washington 

Chairman of Department of Rural Sociology, Washington 
State University, and survey specialist 



Don Fassotti, Oregon 

Executive Director of the Northwest Accrediting 
Association 

Keats GarmaiY, Oregon t ' 

Anthropologist and community change expert experience* in 
working with school boards 

Ray Jongeward, Washington 

Community change specialist, past district superintendent 
and school board member 

Mickey , Lee, Oregon 

Evaluation specialist, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Don Manlove, Indiana 

Executive Director, National Study ff School Evaluation 

/ • 

Len Sargent, Montana 

Executive Director of the Montana State School Board 
Association 

Blaine Worthen, Oregon 

Director of the ^Evaluation, Research and Assessment Division 
of the Northwest Regional Educational tabopatory 



A copy .of final questionnaire and the/ cotar letter* used'in the 
study id included in Appendix A. $ Psychometric information indicating 
the quality of the survey it%ma is included in Unitstl: Study Results. 



"4. . Population Identification and Sampling ^ % " r / 

The population of interest in this study was all school board 

/ 

members, district Superintendent^* a 



and building principals involved ih 
conducting self-study evaluations. Further, since only experience-based 
judgments were desired as a Sa4is for making policy recommendations, 
only those people who had actually b<4en recently involved in such 

evaluations were' surveyed. ' Mailing/ lists were therefore, constructed 

t 

from past NSSE accreditation evaluations for the school year 1976-1977 
(the evaluations were conducted /from September 1976 to June i977; the\ 

/ * 

survey data were collected in March .and April of 1978). 

There were not sufficienyt resources to conduct a national survey. 



Although there were sufficient resources to survey a national sample, 
the cost of constructing sy^ch a mailing list was prohibitive. As 
indicated in the previous^ section, considerable effort and the 
collaboration of multiple state and regional agencies is required to 
build such lists* , j 

All districts in/ the western half .of the United States which 

conducted evaluatioryi in 1976-1977 were included in the survey, with 

/ 

the exception/of t^fase " districts in Hawaii, California, and Texas, 

/ 

A total of 1^0 districts in 16 states were surveyed — see Figure 1. 

I j 
(A total of 175 districts were initially con^^ted, but 5 districts were 

dropped when it v/as learned that, contrary to accreditation records, 

they had not conducted evaluations in 1976-1977) . Hawaii was excluded 

/ I) ■ 

from the survey ^because its^educational structure, which is unlike those 

I 
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FIGURE 1: States Included in Mail Survey 
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of most other state*. in the union, doe's not include school /boards. 
During 1976-1977 approximately 189 school* in California and 200 schools 
in Texas cpnducted ©valuation*,- both states conducting mora evaluations 
than the cither 16 states combined. Because of limited resources and irf^ 
order to avoid- biasing^he results 'in favor o£ California and Texas, ( 
they were dropped frottf the study. " \ ^ H 

, No private schools were included in the survey, and for districts 
irt which more than one school conducted an evaluation during 1976-1977, 
one school w<*£ s^Jfccted at random. The cover letters accompanying the' 
questionnaire named the school under study to avoid any confusion in 
such districts. 

Four individuals were surveyed in each J&strict: the district 

superintendent, the building principal for .the school under study, and 

two randomly selected school board members. In all four cases the 

individuals surveyed were those people who actually held their position 

at the time of 1 the evaluation, even if they had subsequently left the 

district or changed roles. Some board members indicated that their 

tenure overlapped* only briefly with the evaluation activitie* ; in 

those cases another board member was randomly selected. 
» 

.5 . Response Rates and Respondent Characteristics 

With an initial sample of 675 individuals, the survey aqhieved a. 
» 

r^sponse^ rate .of 89 percent for administrators (building principals 
and district superintendents) and 71 percent ♦ for school board*-men\bers 
for a combined response rate of 80 percent. .The results discussed in 
Unit II are thus based on the responses of 539 individuals (299. 

' 10 
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administrators And 240 school board members).* TheXunujually high 
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response rates for both group* of respondents lends credibility to the 

« 

study finding*. The response rati* for each of the 16 states included 
In the survey are displayed in Table 1. The. rates range from 68 to 100 • 
percent, indicating that each of the 16 states was 'adequately represented. 

Table 1 



* 


Survey Response 


Rates by State 


• 




UlSulCtS 


individuals 


Percent 


State 


Surveyed 


Surveyed 


Response Rate 


Wyoming < 


3 


12 


100 


Kansas 


16 


64 


89 


Oregon 


5 ( 


,% 19 


, 89 


Nebraska 


15 


60 


87 


Washington 


15 


K 
60 1 


85 


New Mexico 


6 


24 


83 


North Dakota 


7 


28 


82 


Arizona 


24 


96 


81 


Idaho 


9 


34 


76 


Montana 


10 


38 


76 


Alaska 


!3 


i > 12 


75 


South. Dakota 


8 


/ 32-. . 


75 


Colorado 


15 


60 


* \ »• - . 


Oklahon\a 


22 


88 


73 


Nevada 


5 • 


20 


70 


Utah 


7 


28 # 


68 




170 


675 






♦Of the 136 individuals who did not complete the questionnaire, 
7 administrators and 15 school-board members sent notes of refusal 
indicating lack of time, knowledge of the evaluation or interest in the 
survey study. Nothing was heard from the remaining 114 nonrespondents. 
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The following information describes the 170 district! included in 
the survey. The surveyed districts-r v s~ 

e Contained from 1 to 142. schools, with an average of 13.5 
schools per district ^std. dev. - 22.7) 

e fi*^ school boards that ranged from 4 to 11 members, with j 
an average of 5.9 members per board (std. dev. - 1.1) 

Only one school having a 1976-1977 evaluation was considered in each 

district. The stud*!Tf^nrc!>llm*rit» in the schools considered ranged 

from 85 to 2,584, with a meanjf enrollment of 740-5 students (std. dev; 

r ■ 

561.1) • The schools considered were mostly junior and senior high 

* i 

schools as illustrated in Table' 2. 

^able 2 



Types of Schools 


Surveyed 




• 

Grades 

. . . — - — ■ . — ' - 


' Frequency 


Percent 


K-6 

(elem. ) ' 


11 

t 


6.5 


7-8, 7-9 
(jr. high) 


18 


10.6 


9-12, 10-12 
*<sr. high) 

• 


118 


69.4 


7-12 

(jr. high, sr. high) 


22 


12.9 


K-12 

(elem., jr. \\igh, sr. high) 


. 1 


.6 




170 

»■■ ■ ■ 


100.0 



r 



Since a self-study evaluation is a school-level event, a district 
with 10 schools has 10 times as many evaluations to conduct as a district 
with 1 school. Therefore, fo» the purposes of studying school board 
involvement in these evaluations, districts were classified into 3 sizes, 
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depending on whether they contained 1-3 schools (sfcal-1 districts j 

frequency - 58) , 4-9 school! (medium districts, frequency - 62) or 10 

or mors spools (large districts, frequency -50). , 

~* C 

For most of the 539 respondents, information on their age, sex, and 
educational role was also collected. The average age of the reajpoTuients 
was 46,0 years • (N -.512, std. dev. - 7.5- years)/ Note from Table 3 
below that the larger th^ district fin "term* of number of schools) the 
alder the administrators and school board members are. Also, regardless 
of district, size, the administrators tend to be slightly older than the 
school board members. ' , • 



Table 3 

Respondent Average Age by Role and District Size 



Small -District 
(1-3 schools) 

P Medium District 
(4-9 schools) 

• Large District 
(10 oi more schools) 

Total 



Administrators 



Average Age Frequency 



Board Members 



/ 



Average Age Frequency 



45*9 



46.1 



47.9 



46.6 



A 



99 



106 



84 



289 



44.8 



4J57D 



46.1 



77 



74 



72 



45.3 \223 




-I 



Table 4 illustrates the sex distribution of the respondents (N » 518), 
Note that almost all the administrators are male, while one-quarter of the 
school board members are*female. Also, the larger the district, the 
smaller the percent of female administrators, but the greater the 
percent of female board members. ^ 
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Table A 

^^eapondent Sex by Role and District Size 



Administrators 



Male 



Female - 



ard Members 



Male 



Female 



Small District 
(1-3* Schools) 


98.0% 

\ 


2.0% 

4 


79.2% 


r 

20.8% 


Medium District 
(4-9 schools) 


98. 1% 


1.9% 


75.0% 


25.0% 


Large District 

(10 or more schools)^ 


100.0% 


0.0% 


65. 3% 


34.7% / 


Total 


98.6% 


1.4% 


73.3% 


26.7% 



Respondents were identified as administrators (building principal or 
district superintendent) and school board members base^ on their role at 
the time of the 1976-1977 evaluation* If some respondents had held 
multiple roles in the past, however, then the interpretation of 
administrator-school board member differences would be confounded. As 
indicated in Table 5, there was a singular lack of overlap between the 

two rQles. Based on this sample, administrators and school board members 

' f 

apparently have had little opportunity to view the other's position from 

#< 

first-hand experience of their own. 



Table 5 

Respondent Educational Role Experience 



< 

Years 
Experience As 


Administrators 




Board 


Members 




Frequency 


Range 


Mean 


Frequency 


Range 


Mean 


Bldg. Principal 


219 


1-37 


9.0 


0 


- —a. 




District Supt. 


150 


1-34 


10.8 


1 


(2) 


(2) 


Board Member 


3 


1-^8 


3.3 


. 219- 


1-29 


5.5 
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UNIT lit STUDY RESULTS 



I 



T}>e reeuUt* of the survey Vill be presented in the same order in 

which the respondents encountered the questions; the earlier questions 

v • ' 

focused on the 1976-1977 self-study evaluation, while the latter' quStj&io'ne \ 



called for policy-level recommendations. The basic results which *r*2& 

/ . ™& 

i / * 9 

presented in this unit wij^Y be summarized and discussed further in 

Unit III: Discussion and Conclusions. Since administrators and school 

board members are the two groups of primary concern in this study, their 

responses will often be analyzed comparatively. Further, because the 

changes in school board involvement in self-study evaluations have 

greater implications for the larger districts (since the number of 

schools serves to multiply the level of school boartf work in a district) , 

the survey results are frequently analyzed by district size. 

V 

6* Level of School Board Participation 

The questionnaire began by asking the respondents to describe the 
level t o£ school board involvement in the 1976-1977 evaluation (the 

. - . \ 

school of interest was identified in the cover letter — see Appendix A) . 

\ ~y , 

The responses tb this question are summarized in Table 6j In most 
districts the school board was aware that an evaluation Was taking 
place, were generally aware of the procedures being used, and received 
a copy of the final report. In very few districts did the bdard assist 
in scheduling, the evaluation activities or review the performance of* 
administrative staff as part of the evaluation. For 13 of the 15 
items, the administrators more often reported that the board had been 
involved than board members reported such involvement. Greatest disagree- 
ment centered on whether thd board had been asked to provide special 
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information for the evaluation study and whether 
Interim progress reports 



•r tihm 



* ^ > 
y had received 



Table 6 

Nature School Board Involvement t 



r 



Par cant Rasponding 



Adatin- BoaJrd 
istrators HMbtri 

^ 



During tha salf-study •valuation ! ± 

1 Was tha «chool Board awara An •valuation was 

baing conductad? > ^ 

* 

2 w«» tha Softool Board ganarally avara of what 
procaduras •*•*•■ baing usad to conduct tha 
•valuation? 

1 Old tha School Board assist in • ichadul ing tha 
•valuation activitlas? 

4 Did th« School Board assist with tha davtloproant * 
of tha ftatamant of school philosophy? 

5 Sid tha> School Board assist with tha davalopmant 
of tha ftatamant of tchool ob jactivas?*- 

6 Did Any individual School Board mambar isrv* on 
an aval uation --working coasnittaa during tha study? 

7 Waa tha School Board askad to pro v Ida 'any 
particular information •spacially for tha 
•"valuation ftudy? 

9 Was tha School Board asJcad to spacify what it 
wantad to taov as a rasult 1 of tha avaluationV 1 

9 Did tha School Board participata in a raviav of 
its own procaduras as part of tha •valuation? 

/ ■ ~i 

10 Did tha School Board rata tha p^rformanca of tha 
administrativa itaff as part; of tha avaluation? 



Did tha School Board ra^aiva interim raports 
tha progress of tha avaluation? 



on 



12 Was tha School Board askad to raviaw pralimlnary 
findings or racommandations for thair faasibility? 

13 Did ma*nbars of tha School Board maat with tha 
Sita Visit Taao to discuss tha* school program? 



98.0. 

\, ^ 
till 

1?,8 

59.9 

49. 3; 

35.6 

42,3 

34 Vo 
36. 5 
18.9 
68, 9 
53;6 
€2 1 0 



94.2 i itffi.y 




14 Wari mambars of tha School Board prasant to haar 

tha raport of tha Sita Visit J?a*m? 62;5 

15 Did tha School* Board racaiva a copy of tha final 
avaluation raport or racotrcnandations? <95.8 



57 ; 9. 

si", a 

23.9 

23.4 
24, S; 
33.5 - 
19.4 
55..0 



4 46.2* 
'■5 7 .'5 



87.4 



39.1 
50.8 '* 
30.6 

34.1 
29.5 
35.2 

19i;l 
>*2;9*< 

60.0' 

61.2 

92.2 



A total score for this question was computed' for each respondent 
^i"yes" coded "1," "no" coded "0") and an analysis of variance 'was ( 
.conducted to determine whether there were significantly different levels - 
of board involvement depending on district size and role of respondent. 
These results are summarized in Table 7 below. (This question thus 
formed a 15-item scale with grand mean of 7.8ir, standard deviation of 
3.4, and an internal consistency reliability (alpha) of .812.) 



Table 7 

Level of School Board Involvement by 
Role and District Size 



Level of Involvement: Mean Scores 



Administrators 



Board Members 



Total 



Small/ Districts 
(1-3. /schools) 




9.65 




8.68 


9.22 


Medium Districts 
(4-9 schools) 




8.04 




7.20 

• 


7.70 


Large Districts 

(10 or more schools) , 


6.82 




5.54 


6.28 


Total 




8.22. 




7.26 


7.81 




Analysis of 


Variance 






' Source 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Square 


F ' 


-f 

Significance 
of F 


Main Effects 
Role 

District Size 


763.16 
116. 12 
658.49 


3 
1 
2 


254.39 
116.12 
329.24 


25.15 
11.48 
32.55 


.001 
'.001 
.001 ' ^ 


\ 

Interaction 


3.66 


2 


1.83 


.18 


.835 


Explained 

Residual 1 
Total 


766.82 
4582.31 
5349. 13 


5 

453 
. 458 


153.36 
10.12 
11.68 


15.16 


.001 



There were significant main effects, but no significant interaction. 
Administrators consistently rated the level of schobfc board involvement 
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in these evaluations higher than did board members thapialy««. 
Furthermore, the level of school board involvement decreased within 
the larger district*. 

^ Quality of .Evaluation! 

Next, the respondents ware asked several questions concerning the 
quality of the 1976-1977 evaluation. They ware first asked if they were 
familiar" "with the evaluation procedures used in the study. 



Table 8 

Familiarity With Evaluation Procedures 



\ Percent Responding "Yes" 





Administrators 


Board Members 


Total 


Small Distripts 
(1-3 schools) 


97.0 


71.8 


86.5 


Medium Districts 
(4-9 schools) 


97.2 


69.4 


86.1 


Large Districts 

(10 or more schools) 


94.2 


52.9 


75.6 



As one would expect, more Administrators were atfare of thte evaluation 
procedures as were both administrators and board members in smaller i 

districts • 

... \ " 

Respondents were next asked what they thought of the quality of the 
evaluation procedures used. These data are summarized in Table 9. 

Both groups were in accord that while thef evaluations Showed 
good planning and organization , they less adequately radt the peeds of 
the local school boards. Administrators and board members disagreed most 
about whether all relevant j.nformation had been included in the evaluation 
and whether it was worth the expense • 
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Table 9 

Quality of Evaluation Procedure 



- . N 

Maan Score^ 



Adminietratore Board Mambara Total 




To what axtant would you aay 
tha evaluation : 

1 Showed good planning and 
organization - - 

2 Addraaaad tha moat impor- 
tant school quaations 

3 Involved tha appropriate 
people 

4 Was technically well 
conducted 

5 Included all relevant . 
information and opinions 

6 Had sufficient resources 
available 

7 Was worth the effort and 
expense it took 

8 Met the needs of the School 
Board 



275 



2.2 



2.4 



2,4 



2.1 



2.3 



2.2 



1.9 



2.2 



1.9 



2.1 



2.2 



1.7 



2.2 



1.8 



1.6 



2 . 4 



2.1 



2.3 



2.3 



2.0 



2.2 



2.1 



1.8 



"Not at all" - 0, "Somewhat" - 1, "Quit* a bit" - 2, "A great deal" - 3/ 

Again, a total score was computed- for each respondent and an analysis 
of variance was conducted. (This question thus formed an 8-item scale 
^ith a grand mean of 17.2, a standard deviation of 4.60, and an internal 
consistency reliability (alpha) of .895.) The results of the analysis 
of variance are displayed in Table 10. 

Significant main effects, but no significant interaction waa found/ 
Administrators consistently rated the quality of tha eva±titf£ir**-procedures 
higher than the board members did. Also, the larger the school district, 
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the higher it* •valuation procadures were rat ad by both administrator* 
% and board members. / 



•Table 10 

Quality of Evaluation Procaduraa by Rola 
and District Size 



Quality of Procadures t Maan. Scores 



Administrator* 



Board Members 



Total 



Small Districts 
( 1-3 'schools) 

Madium Districts 
(4-9 schools) 



Large Districts 
jr mor 

Total 



(10 or mora schools) 

4 



17. 17 



18.22 



18. 73 



18.00 



15.40 



15.46 



17.03 



15.81 



Main Effects 
Rola 

District Size 
interaction 



lainad 
Residual 

Total 



16.49 



17.3 



\ 18.20 

3 



) 17.24 





Analysis of 


i 

Variance 


i 




Source 


Sum of 
Squares DF 


Mean" 
Square 


% — 

P 


Significance 
of F 



598.27 


3 


199.42 


10.04 


.001 


411.85 


1 


411.85 


20.74 


.001 


152.67 


2 


76.34 


3.84 


.022 


21.93 


2 


10.96 


.55 


.576 


620.20 


5 


124.04 




.001 


7984.27 


402 


19.86 \ 


^6.25. - % 




8604.46 • 


. 407 


21.14 







Over 90 percent of tha respondents indicated that the school board 
had received a copy of tha final evaluation report (sea Table 6 above). 
The respondents were next asked to evaluate the quality of tha report's 
recommendations. First they ware asked if they were familiar with the 
reconsnandations. Moat administrators and board members reported being 
familiar with the recommendations, although fewer respondents were 
familiar with them in the ^arger "districts. 

Jo 
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T*bl« 11 

Familiarity With Evaluation Raconwnandat^pni 



Parcant Responding "Yss" 



Administrators 



Board Mambara 



Total 



Small District 
' ( 1-3 schools) 

Msfdium Districti 
.(4-9 schools) 

Larga Districts 
(10 or more schools) 



99.0 



94.4 



95.2 



90.8 



89.2 



70.4 



95.4 



92.3 



83. # 



Respondents vara asked to judge the quality of the racownendations, 
their responses appear in Table 12. Neither administrators nor board 

Table 12 

Quality of Evaluation Recommendations 



Ma an Score 





Admin- 
iatratora 


Board 
Maaibara 


Total 


To ;h« oatt of your memory , CouA4 you **y tha 
cacoowandationa t . 








L Wara Adequately pra»ant#d to tha School Board 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


2 Wara praaBntad co tha School Boar* at an 
appropriate timm of yaar 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


3 Wara will thought out and )uatifiad 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


4 Addraaaad Important ichool iaauaa 


2.1 


1.8 


2.0 


5 Wara LaqaJcly and financially faaaibla 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


6 Wara raaaonabla and practical 


1*9 


1.6 


1.8 


7 *ould laad to* tha iraprovamant of local aducation 
if accompliahad 


2.2 


1.9 


2.0 


a wara halpful to thm School Board ln» aattinqr 
r achool policy 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


9 Ataiatad tha School Board in making cartain 
•pacific daciaiona 


1.4 


.1.2 


1.3 


*lNot at all* - 0, "So*awhat H • 1, "Quita a bit" • 2, 


"A ?raat daal" 


- 3. 
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members were a* positive about the quality of the evaluation recomnendatione 
a« thay wtr« a^out tha quality of tha ©valuation procedures (aaa Table 9). 
Both groups gava lowest mark* to. tha utility of the recommendations "in 
helping the school board set po/icy and make specific decisions. 

A total score was computed and another analysis of variance was 
conducted. (This question therefore formed a 9-item scale with a grand 
mean of 16.1, a standard deviation of 5.06,. and an'internal consistency 
reliability (alpha) of .875.) The results of the analysis are displayed^ 
in Table 13. 



Table 13 

Quality of Evaluation Recommendations by Role 
and District Size 



Quality of Recommendations: Mean Scores 



Administrator^ 



Board Members 



Total 



Small Districts 
(1-3 schools) 




16.5 




15.0 


15.9 

« 


Medium Districts 
(4-9 schools) 




17,6 




• 14.2 


16* . 2 


Large Districts 

(10 or more schools) 




•16'. 6 




15.3 


16.1 


Total * 




16.9 




14:8 


16. 1 




Analysis of 


Variance,^-^ 






Source 


Sum of 
Squares 


c 


/ Mean 
_y Square 


F 


Significance 
of F * 


Main Effects 
Role 

District Size 


482.46 
474.22 
7.23 


A 


160.82 
'474.22 . 
3.62 


6. 53 
19.26 
.15 


.001 
.001 
- .863 


Interaction 


90.25 


2 


45.13 


1.83 


.161 


Explained 
Residual 

Total 


572.71 
10661.81 
11234.52 


5 

. 433 
438 


114.54 
24.62 
25.65 


4.-65 


.001 



There was ont a<gnificant main effect and no significant 
interaction. Admin ia^rators conaietently ratad tha evaluation recom- 
mandation« higher than tha board mambera did, but there vara no 
significant differencea in tha quality of tha ra comma n da t ions across 
fche^varioua district aizaa. 

Ona final quastion ralatad to tha quality of tha avaluation was 
**kad. _ _ R MP9h4ants ._war_a._aa.kad to_ raport_ how_ _tha »chool-board-had-daalt- 
with tha evaluation recommendationa . Tha reeponaea, which ara presented 
in Tablas 14 and 15 balow, suffar from subatantial misiing data. Sinca 
only ona-half to two-thirds of tha respondents answered this queation, 
the summaries presented below should be taken as suggestive and not 

« 

definitive. The mean percent! sum to over 100 in all cases because 



Table 14 

Disposition of Evaluation Recommendations 

by Role 



Percent rejected after preliminary 
review 

Percent seriously considered but 
finally dropped or postponed 

Percent implemented and are npw being 
followed 

Percent already implemented and 
accomplished 



Mean Percent 



Adminis- 
trators 



Board 
Members 



21.1- 



24.6 



33.8 



30.5 



22.7 



30.0 



35.7 



29.9 



Total 



21.6 



26.5 



34.4 



30.3 



\ 



33 



23 



Table 15 

Disposition of Evaluation hecommendati^s 
by District Six* 



Mean Percent 



Y 



' J * * 

Small* • 
Districts 



Medium Large 
Districts , Districts 
(10 more 

(1-3 schools) (4-9 schools). /schools) Total 



Percent rejected after, 
preliminary review 

Percent seriously con- 
sidered but finally 
dropped or postponed 

Percent implemented and 
are how b^ing followed 

Percent already imple- 
mented and accomplished 



23.1 



25.8 



\ 



33 



30.2 



23.3 



26.1 



34.7 



31.3 



16.6 



28.1 



35.4 



28.9 



21.6 



26.5 



34.4 



30.3 



individual respondents gave answers totaling fnore than 100 percent. 
Clear conclusions are difficult with such poor data, although it appears 
that approximately only 60 percent of the evaluation recommendations were 
subsequently implemented by the school board. 



8. Impedimenta to School* Board Involvement 

Respondents were next asked to indicate why, based on- last year's 
experience, they thought school board members were not mor* involved in 
accrediting evaluations. Their responses, analyzed again by^role and 
district size, are displayed in Tables 16 and 17 respectively. 
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Table 16 

tmpadimenti to Board Involvement by Role 



Mea>n Score* 



Adminis- Board 

tratore Membar* Total 



■ ■ • ■ ^ ; 

School Boards are not more involved because: 



1 Our School Board maAbars do not have tha 
timt .... . .. '. • il.7 , 1.4 1.6 

2 Greater School Board participation la not 
needed to successfully complete the 

evaluations . 1#6 1>4 " 1#5 



3 Our School Board has little to gain by 

being more involved 1.1 . l.o 



1.0 

T» ' 



4 It is our formal district policy that 

the School Board not b« more involved .4 .5 - .4 

5 J,t is standard practice in our di»strict * 

that the School Board not be more . 

involved . 1.0 1.3. 1.0 

6 It is not clear what more our School 

Board tould do in such -evaluations 1.5 1.7 1.6 

7 No materials or other assis£)ance are 
available to help our School Board ' 1 

members be more involved 1.2 1.4 1.3 

a "Definitely / Jio M - 0, "Generally no" - 1, "Generally yes" - 2, ~ 
"Definitely ye^" - 3. ^ 

The three major" reasons why school, .boards are not more involved in 

'self-study evaluations- are that: 

e Board members do not have the time* 

e lb is not clear what more board members could do, 

e Boards do not' need to^ be more involved in order to successfully 
complete the evaluations. 

Administrators feel more strongly that boards haveHittle time for 

involvemenV than board members do. Notice ^1*° ttiat th * larger the 
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Table 17 

Impediments to Board Involvement by District Sixe 



Nun Icort* 



11 HtdiUB Ur?a Dlft. 

Diatriota Districts do or motm 

Hl-J schools) (4-9 achooia) schools) 



T0t*i 



!^{> 99l Iqax&s ara got noxn ;nvolvad 



1 Our School Board 
hava tha tiata 



rt do not 



2 GraAtar School ftosrd pArti'cipation 
it not n«*d*d to tuccaaafully 
co«plata tha avAiuationa 

) Our SchooL toard hAa littlA to 
?Ain by bt-ln? sort Involved 

4 It ia. our formal' district policy 
that thA School AoArd not ba 
nnorA Involved 

> 

^ It la atAndArd practice In our 
district" that tha School Board 
not ba tort involved 

6 It* la not cla*r >«it mora our 
School toArd could do in auch 
avaloAtiona 

7 No matariala or othar a«ai*t- 
anca ata avaxlabla t6 halp our 
School SoArd miambars ba avora 

Involved 



1.6 



1.5 



1.0 



r 



t 1.6 



1.2 



1.3 



1.3 



1.0 



.4 



1.0 



1.7 



1.4 



1.6 



.1.6 



1.1 



.5 



1.2 



1.6 




1.3 



1.0 



<.4 



1.0 



1.6 



1.3 



"Dafinitaly no" - 0. "GanArally no" - 1, "G*narally yaa" • 2, "Dafinitaly /as" - 3. 

; 

district, the more often it is standard practice for board members not 
to be involved in sugh. evaluations. Finally, consider that the range of 
the mean scores is ftom .4 to 1.7; the mean responses cluster around the 
option "Generally No." Perhaps none of the 7 options are major reasons 
^for low board involvement. Because of this possibility, respondents 
were asked t*^ suggest other impediments to board involvement. Tfieir 
responses are summarized below.* One gets the impression from the 
comment* that follow that both admin irtra tors apd board members ascribe 
low board involvement to the lack of Witiative and interest on the 
part of the b.ther group. 



♦Numbers in parentheses indicate number of respondents. 
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Administrato rs 

(3) School board members were not asked to be involved; ' 
- • board participation was not desired." 



(2) From the same district came thes* two responses? ^ 
H BOE interested in catering to click (Mfc]~not to 
better ed [ucation] . " "Our board is mo/e concerned 
vfith personal projects." / 

( 1 ) From a superintendent ;.. ... "Superintendents-are unf ami-l-iar- 
with the procedure and do not recognize the importance 
and value of the evaluation procedure, M 

Related comments: 

(2) Boards should be more involved ("an committees"). 
(1)' "Our board is fairly involved." 

(1) "Our board had ample opportunity to- be involved. 
Board Members 

— — — i 

(3) We were not asked to participate. 

(3) "Board members are not. aware of its usefulness." 
"Lack of sufficient familiarity with programs," 
"Not close enough to the problem." 

(1) ". « - time is the one thing we lack." 

(1) "We wish.^ . • more {community] participation." 

Related comments: v 



(1) ". . .we were not wanted" but served on the 
committees anyway. 

(1)' The "teachers were very involved," so the evaluation 
was biased. 



r 



* 




are those that were. 
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Administrators > 



(5)' School boards are too apathetic to become involved in 
self-study evaluations; some members are interested, 
some are not. (Participation depends on superintend- 
ent's enthusiasm.) 

(3) School boards are too busy already to become involved 
in self-study evaluations. 

(2) The school board feels evaluations are the responsi- 
bility of the administration; school boards are a 
policy-making body; ; -/ 



(1) The school board "felt comfortable with procedures as 
outlined. M 

(1) "Our school board lives many miles, some 2,000, from 
school . . . M 

* Related comments: 

(3) School boards should be more involved; school board 
members should serve on more committees. 

(1) "They can have copies of are [sic] teacher and 
steering committee reports." 

(1) "Our district recently completed the P 0 D.K. Goals and 
Objective [s] $tudy . " 

Board Members 

(9) The bulk of responses by school board members to this 
question concerned the administration's unwillingness 
to allow the board to participate in the self-study 
evaluation process. Sample comments: "Board was 
excluded." "Lack of communication from.supt. to board. 
"The administration did not encourage board participati 
"... participation was inhibited and avoided," "We 
were not asked to be involved." "I believe. . . educa- 
* tional leaders believe the school boards lack the 
intelligence to participate. . ." 

(2) Further, some school boards were unaware of the 
evaluation study: "Have never seen. . . reports on 
evaluations in last 6 years." "First I have heard 
about this. . ." 

(1) In our district, "all school' administration is the 
responsibility of the B.I.A. [Bureau of Indian 
Affairs] ." 




Other comments: 



(1) "We felt our board was deeply involved." 

(1) "Our district has an on-going K-12 evaluation." 

(1) "The board should know more about the NCE before 
they come . " 

(1) "... these evaluation [s] could be eliminated." 

(1) "There was no specific evaluation of our board by 

. . the team.. 11 . _ ^ ... 

Responses from Large Districts (10 or mo^e schools) 
Administrators 

(3) School leadership "perceived no need for board. . . 
involvement. " 

(2) Evaluations are not the concern of the school board. 

(1) They are not interested in becoming involved. 

(1) "Tradition and lack of creativity have kept the 
board from becoming more involved." * 

(1) "Board. . . feel[s] it proper to delegate. . . these 
details in a fairly large district." 

(1) "Many board members. . . are &i a loss as to 
what to do with whatt they ' ve'iearned. 11 

Related comments: 

(3) "Our school board is involved." "Interested and 
concerned." "Members serve on committees." 

(1) "A follow-up progress report should be made after 
6 [and 18] months. " 

Other comments: 

(1) "These questions* require considerable bias and 
philospphy of school operations.". 

Board Members 

(6) Our involvement is limited by the administration. 

"Administration feels the board is nothing more than a 
figurehead." "Our superintendent. . . doesn't like 
board members involved." 
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(2) Evaluation is a "staff function/ 1 " "Board 1 * job. is 
to sat policy . " 



(1) "Too many schools — large district." - c - < 

(1) "Our board has never been involved in the evaluation 
process of individual schools." " v 

Related comments: 

(2) The board need only approve rearults of evaluatibhe* ■ 

'4 ■ ■ - .* ' 

(IV "The team shou>fl interview the board at a special gr 
regular meeting.", /T 7 " 
« . ■ •• ;;/ 

(1) "I do not know what is available, but feel we should' 
t be asked to participate." 

Other comments: *■ . 

(1) "It is difficult to respond to double negative 
questions. " 

Desired School Board Involvement 

It is possible that administrators and board members are generally 
satisfied with- the level of board involvement in self-study evaluations 
Or, perhaps they would only increase involvement in certain areas. \ 
series of questions were asked to determine whether greater board 
involvement was desired and what would likely result from increased*, 
involvement. v 

y When aske^ "To what extent should Board Menteers be more involved 

V ' 

in local self-styady evaluations?" the mean -response wgis 1*5 or halfyay 
between "Somewhat" and "Quite i bit."* Although board members favored 
little more involvement (mean - 1.6) than administrators (mean ■ 1.4), 
neither response evidenced an especially high interest in increased 
board involvement. 



♦"•Not at all" - o; "Somewhat" « 1, "Quite a bit" - 2, "A great 
deal" -*3. 
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Respondents were next asked to specify the way» in which board 
members should be more involved in self-study evaluations. These 
results are displayed in Table 18 be}ow. 



Table 18 

Desire for Increased Board involvement 

_JL , ■ • 



Percent Responding "Yea 1 
Total Respondents 



Should Boards be more involved in ; 

1 Planning the timing and activities of 
the evaluation - . 

2 Deciding what school areas or evaluation 
questions should be emphasized 

3 Developing the statement of school 
philos9phy 

4 Developing the statement of school 
objectives 

5 Serving brr specific working c«iifimittees 
during the evaluation 

r* 

6 Providing specific information for use 
in the evaluation 

» 

7 Reviewing administrative and policy-making 
activities, including its own 

8 Reviewing preliminary report for accuracy 
and comprehensivenes* 

9 Providing information 'to the Site Visit 
Team 

10 Reviewing preliminary recommendations 
for feasibility*^ 




32.0 



65.5 



88.1 



81.4 



66.0 



65.5 



96.4 



68.5 



72.0 , 



89.3 
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Both adrainistratora and board members agr#ed that board* should 
be inqreaaingly involvad in several area a, aapaciaJLly^Ln reviewing 
adminietrative and policy-making activities. A total acora for thia- 
quaetion waa computed for aach respondent- ("Yes" codad "1," "No" codad 
"0") and an analysis of varianca waa conducted to tast for rola or 
diatrict aiza differences in tha raaponaaa. Thaaa raaulta appaar in 
Table" 19 below. (This question formed a 10-itam scale with grand maan 
.of .7,2, standard deviation of 2.10, -and an internal . consistency- 
reliability (alpha) of .681.) 



T Table 19 

Desire fqr Increased Board Involvement by Role 
and District Size 



Desire 


for increased Involvement": 


Mean Scores ' 








Administrators 


Board Members Total 


Small Districts 
M-3 schools) 




7. 90 


7.79 • 


7.85 


Medium Districts 
(4-9 schools) 




7.12 


7.62 


7.31 


Large Districts * 
(10 or more schools) 


6.23 


6.69 


6.44 


Total 




.7.14 


7.39 


7.25 


Analysis of Variance 

- * ■ 


Source 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
DF Square 




Significance 
of F 

* 


Main Effects 
Role 

District Svze 


149.36' 
6.72 
142.64 


3 49.79 

1 6.72 

2 71.32 


12.18 
1.64 

X77J44 


.001 
.201 
.001 


Interaction 


8.65 


— .-2 4.33 


1.06 


.348 


Explained 
Residual 

Total 

* — ■ — - 


158.01 
1803.42 
1961.44 


5 , 31.60 
441 4.09 
446 4.40 


7.73 


.001 
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Admin istrators and board members did not substantially diffsr on 
< t^sir opinions, although thsrs was « significant "district" si'ss sffsct, 
the^largsr districts, ths rsspondsnts idsntifisd fawsr areas where 

■ , ' V 

boards" ought to bs mors Involvsd. 

Thsrsfore,. there was soms intarast in incrsasing board involvement; 
did anyone^feel that boards should bs lsss involvsd in sslf-study 
evaluations? *ln response to "such a qusstion, *only 26 administrators 
and 19 school board members said "Yes." Whsn asked to spscify which 
arsas should havs less board involvement, the following conunsnts wars 
offered: * 

Responses from Small Districts (1-3 schools) 
Administrators 

(3) School board members should not be involved in 
administrative procedures of such evaluations. 

(2) "Curriculum scope and sequence." "Curriculum 
problems. " 

(2) School board members should not be involved 

"in directing the evaluation," or in "technical 
details." 

(1) They should not be involved in "evaluation of 
staff." 

(1) They should not be involved in evaluating "day- 
to-day procedures." 

Other comments : 

(1) "A board should want an unbiased report without 
trying to influence the outcome at all." 

(1) "School boards should be. . . involved in every 
phase of t^e evaluation to the fullest extent 
possible. " 



♦Numbers in parenthesis indicate number of respondents, 
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Board Members 

(1) H I don't believa a board member should be involved 
at all in the actual evaluation*" 

(1) School Board members* should ba laaa involvad in 
"serving on specific working committee* during 
evaluation. " 

(1) School board members should ba lass involvad in 
"local governance." 

(1) School )x>ard mambars should ba lass involvad in 

. "planning., and timing_._the ..activities. " ._ 

Rssponsas from Medium Districts (4-9 schools) 
Ad ministrators 

(3) School boards should ba lass involve^ in tha avaluation 
of "curriculum and program davalopmant. " 

(3) School boards should be lass involvad in tha evaluation 
of "personnel/" "personalities , " and "placement of 
personnel ♦ H 

(3) School boards should not be involved in the "mechanics" 
("general planning") of the evaluation. 

(2) "Administration should be allowed to conduct the 
evaluation." "Evaluation is an administrative tool, 
and function." 

Other comments: 

(1) "I think they should be totally involved." 

Some respondents obviously misread the question, thihking 
they were to specify areas where MORE involvement is 
desirable: 

(1) "Board members ^hould head steering committees to*see 
that information is gathered and to review such 
information and recommendations." 

(1) "Make and enforce policy." 
Board Members 

(2) School board members "should stay in the background." 

(2) School board members, should be less involved in 

evaluation of "administrative procedures" ("faculty 

evaluation, program review"), 

* 
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CI) "Much of the timing and Activities of the evaluation 
should b* left to the administration. " 

Misreading the question elicited this suggestion v for grsaf r 

involvement: 

(1) "Having a commitment to act on ths fsasibls 
. recommendations. " 

Responses from Largs Districts (10 or mors schools) 

Administrate rs 

(2) . School board msmbars should- bs-lsss-involvsd in 

"planning activities of evaluation. " 

Oth^r comments i 

N I 

^1} "In a large school district the board would not have 

the tim# to devote to the self-study," 




iool boards should be less. involved in evaluation 
'"building level" "administratiojvjprocedures, " 
>ard does not tell the professionals how to teach." 

(1) School boards should be less involved in evaluation 
of "curricula, cognitive models, inservice training," 

(1) ". . .board member could be a .negative factor in group 
discussions because some people feel inhibited. . f M 

The following responses indicate a likely Misreading of 
the question, suggesting greater involvement or proper role 
of school boards: 

(1) Board members should observfe] and set or revise 
policies affected." 

(1) "Follow up to see if tm commendations are actually 
implemented." 

(1) ''Providing budget commitments and approval of short 

and long range plans to implement 'improvement' programs, 

(1) "Some of the above [10 activities listed in Table 18] 
should go thru executive team to the board." 

In order to understand at a general policy level just how much^ 

1 boards should participate in' self-study evaluations, respondents 
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w«r« a«k«d to char*ct«ri*« th« proper l«v«l of board involv«n«nt . 
Th««« data «x« di«pUy«d in Tablet 20 and 21. 

Tabl« 20 

Proper School Board Involv«n«nt by Rol« 

. _ . 



Percent* Se looting Option 

Admin is- . Board 

trators Members Total 



1 MINIMAL PARTICIPATION . School Boards 
should be aware of the proceedings, 
but primarily just. Aviaw and act on 

tha final recommendations 12.1 14.0 13.0 

2 SLIGHT PARTICIPATION , In additiort to 
tha abova, School Boarda should provida 
any relevant information upon raquast 
and periodically raviaw tha progress of ^ 

tha evaluation. 19.5 23.4 21.2 

3 MODERATE PARTICIPATION . In addition 
tha abova, School Boards should ,partici- 
pata in planning the evaluation and in 
major steps Tike developing the school 

philosophy and objectives, 44,5 39.7. 42.4 



FULL PARTICIPATION . In addition to the 
above. School Boards should be actively 
involved in all phases of the evjtluation 
including working on committees, and 
conducting preliminary reviews of all 

findings and recommendations. 23.9 22.9 23.4 



100.0 100.0 100.0 



Most administrators and boardj. members favor moderate board participa 
tion, although more board members than administrators favor slight or 
minimal participation. Also, notice that .more reaponderits favor slight 
6t minimal participation in the larger districts. In f*ct, in districts 
with 10 or more schools, ov^r 46 petcent of the respondents favor only 
slight or minimal board part icfta tion. 



Table 21 

Proper School Board Involvement by District Sis* 




MINIUM, *AftTICX»ATIQN . School 
boards ihould b« «war« of th« pro 
ceding*, but primarily Just rsvltv 
and «ct on th« Clival r«co«w«nd4tXons . 

*U3HT y**TICiyATXQN . In addition to 
th« aJbovt, icftool Soardt ihould provide 
any cal«vant information upon raqu«at 
and periodically ravtav tha proqraag 
of tha evaluation. 

aaBM&SI ?*WICI1>*TI0N . Tn addition 
to t*na abova, Jchool Boards thouid 
participate in planninq th« evaluation 
and in major steps liXe ieveiopiny 
the tctool philosophy and objscti-^es. 

r;LL PMTICEPATION . In addition to 
tne above, Jchool Boards should be 
actively involved in all phasss of 
the evaluation including working on 
^owaULttees, and conducting prelimi- 
nary reviewa of all f Indies and 
recommendations , 



12. 7 



48, 5 




31.5 



100.0. 



24.7 



37.4 



25.9 



100.0 



26.5 



41, 5 



11.6 



11.2 



42. 4 



23.4 



100.0 
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Finally, respondents were asked what would probably happen if 
school boards became more involved in evaluations. Their responses are 
sununari^ed in Tables 22 and 23 > 

Both administrators and board member* felt that negative outcomes 
were slightly less likely than positive out eomMfj, even the' positive 
'outcomes! were only considered to be somewhat likely. Whan diatr! 
size is taken into account, tha positive outcomes again appaar more 
likaly than tha negative outcomes, but the likelihood of negative 
outcomes increases as the districts become larger. 



0"' ::'»; 
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Table 22 

Results of Increased Involvement by Role 



#ean 8core 



Admin- Board 
istrators Members 



If School Boards becamg mora Involved t 

NEGATIVE OUTCOMES j 

Such- •valuations -would- take- mqj^c time- 
to complete 

School stiff and administrators would 
raaant the School Board intrusion ^ 

Othar School Board work would suffer 
from leas attention 

POSITIVE OUTCOMES : 

There would be greater community and 
school support for the evaluations 

More legally and financially feasible 
recommendations would result 

More evaluation recommendations would 
be implemented 



1.0 



.5 



.'5 



1.0 



.8 



1.0 



1.0 



.7 



.4 



.9 



.9 



1.0 



"Not Likely" - 0, "Somewhat likely" - 1, "Highly likely" - 2. 



Total 



1.0 



.6 



.5 



.9 



.9 



1.0 



is 
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T*bl« 23 « 
R««uit« of Incr«a««d Involvement by District Siz* 





* 


Naan Scora* 






* 

f 


tali 

Oiatrtcta 


Hadiu* 

Oiatrtcta 


La,r<ja 
oistrlota 
(10 or swra 






(1-3 achoola) 


(4-9 achuola) 


schools) 


Total 



It tgjfiol iSi£^f! feSS*gg 5££S lnvolvad ; 

NEGATIVE OUTCOMIf 



Such evaluations would taka \ora tlma 

_to..jp«c>i#tf 



,9_ 



1.0- 



School staff and adsiinistrators would 
rasant tMa School toafd Intrusion* 

Other School ioard work would suffac 
fro* lasa attancion 

POSITIVE OUTCOMES 

Thara would bm ?raatar community and 
school support for tha avaluations 

Mora la^ally and financially faaslbla 
racoawandationa vould rasult 

More avaluaclon racossnandatlona would 
be unplamentad / 



1.0 



1.0 



.9 



1.0 



-1.1 -- 

.7 

.6 T 

• 9 ■ 
.8 
1.0 



-1,0- 



.6 



.5 



.9 



1.0 



Mot Likely" - 0. "S6mewhat likely* - 1, "Highly Ukaly" - 2, 



Respondents were also asked to specify any othor outcomes that they 
felt would likely accompany increased Iboard involvement.. Their comments 
were as follows:* 

Responses from Small Districts (1-3 schools) 

.Administrators » 

j " 

POSITIVE OUTCOMES: 

(3) "The board. would better understand the educational 
needs ofcrthe school ," and "total school operation." 

(2) The board would have a "better understanding of the 
actual evaluation process" and "purpose." 

(2) There would be more support in implementation of needs. 



^Numbers in parentheses indicate number of respondents. 
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(A) "^ej^^tfe realisation* soma recommendations need to 
b4 implemented. " 



(1) "Communication would be batter established between 
teachers and board members." 

(1) "A more true and accurate final evaluation report," 
NEGATIVE OUTCOMES t 

(1) "Could result in more school board dominance. of all 
school affairs." 

OTHER COMMENTS: ; " " ■"" 

(2) Board members do not have time or "do not wish to tfck 
the time" to be involved in the evaluation process. 

Board Members 

POSITIVE OUTCOMES:: 

(5) School boards would have a greater understanding and 
awareness of the evaluation and educational programs 
J ("good learning experience"). 

(2) Staff, administrators and school board members "would 
be working TOGETHER. . . for betterment 1 of school." 

(1) "It would tend to become a more unbiased evaluation." 

(1) "Maybe more thought would be taken to the size of 
the school, monies, etc." 

OTHER COMMENTS: ; 

(1) "There are areas that need improvement but due to 
finances it becomes impossible and everyone on 
the team knows it." The team should recommend only - 
those important changes which can be implemented. 

Responses from Medium Districts (4-9 schools) ■ , 

Administrators * 

POSITIVE OUTCOMES: 
- (7) School boards would have better understanding of the 



V 



School boards wouldhave 
schools 1 inner workings . " 



(4) School boards would "take the evaluation more 

seriously," know "what preparation it takes," and 
have a "more realistic idea of [its] function." 
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(2) Taculty, adraini»t ration, echool board rapport 
may improve." ' It would involva them in mutual 
problem-eolving. 



(1) "Mora relevant jffccommencSatione would be forthcoming. " 

r \ it 

(1) "Tremendous in-service poaaibilitiaa for boar4 'memberi 
NEGATIVE OUTCOMES 

(1) "Evaluation would not b« as valid." 

(1) "People might not want to be on ^chool boards." 

(1) "Slanted evaluation." 

(1) "Danger of the evaluation becoming board dominated." 



Board Members 



POSITIVE OUTCOMES 

(4) "Board would become more aware of what's going on in 
the schools f ,f and of "the strengths and weaknesses 
in the program. M 

(3) Boards would be better able to assign priorities, 
"more knowledgeable of evaluated areas," and the 
"evaluation process." 



(*1) "Board members would do a better job. " 
(1) "Things that h»/e been neglected would probably see 



action." 

(1) "Community acceptance, especially small qommunitys 
7 [sic] ." 

X 

(1) "Realize differences between policiifl and rules; 
between administrative and boa£d functions." 0 

„ (1) "Effective and efficient evaluations." 

NEGATIVE OUTCOMES: 

(1) "Staff would slack off their respective responsibility 
[sic] and expect the board to initiate." 

OTHER COMMENTS 

(1) "We have a very aware board. . . but you can only 
do so much. " 
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(3) Evaluation! should be done by "professional^, " 'not 
board* (the ••ntiments of tw board members from 
► ona diatrict) j H tha whola purpoae of evaluation ia 

to gat an outside opinion." * 

Responses from Large Districts (10 or more school!) 

Administrators 

POSITIVE OUTCOMES : 

There would be "greater understanding of school and 
its mission" and of [ifea] "problems." 



"Better board-staff relationship"; "staff would profit 
from personal interaction with board members." 

"The board could act from. . . first-hand information* 

"Communication increase . " 

"Change in district division between policy making 
and administrations " 

NEGATIVE OUTCOMES: 

■ % 

(1) "The school boards would tend to become mini- 
superintendents. M i 

(1) "Over-zealous individuals could more eager to/ 
get involved in the implementation of policy — 
administration. " 

(1) "Increase role deycreptencies [sicT between supt. and' 
board." 

OTHER COMMENTS t 

(1) "Depends on the board. . . whether or not they want to 
run the schools vs. having the superintendent do so." ; 

(1) Board "members do not have time; other more important 
work would not be accomplished." 

Board Members 

POSITIVE OUTCOMES: 

(3) School board members would be better informed and be 
able to make better decisions. 

(1)-' "Board members would feel more important." 

(1) "Evaluations could be more meaningful to some." 



(2) 



(2) 



(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
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(1) Board members' input could rasult in more workable 
report recomnendationa, 

(1) "Cohesivenesa of programs as well as relevance." 

(1) "Mora outcomes would ba ralatad to education rather 
than work condition! . " 

i 

NEGATIVE OUTCOMES x 

(1) "If school board members can't agree amoncf themselves 
you will hfcve a hell of a mass." 

(!) "Subjective opinions of individual- board members. , 
could affect or confuse the outcome." 

(1) "School board members who would have, . . time would 
or could be dangerous if involved on an individual 
basis. . ." 

10. Desired School Board Assistance , 

If one did wish to increase the level of school board involvement in 
self-study evaluations, what services would need to be provided to local 
districts, how should these services be provided, and what group ought 
to provide the service? These issues were the focus ot the last three 
items on the questionnaire. , ^ 

First the respondents .^were' asked what kinds of services wou^d be 
most useful to school boards. 
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Table 24 

Useful Services for Increased Involvement by Role 



Percent Respondents 

Selecting ,Optidh* 



* 



Admlnie- . 
tratora 



Board 
Members 



Tota> 



s 



X 



.f-insfructional materials 



2 Ah lnservice training system avail- 
upon request \ 



... x . 



3 Technical assistance-capability such 
' v [a*, local consultation by experienced 
> ^school board members in thV region 



4 Regular \nservice training for\all 
TSoard members 

5 Other 



56.2 
58.7 

:~'w~ 

,31.1 

47.3 
1.4 # 



47.2 
49. l' 

30.4 

38.3 
4.7 



52 



54.5 



30.8 



4\ S 
2.8 




Percents total more than 100 since multiple Responses were allowed. 



Tabl4 25 



\ 



\ 



\ : 



mseful* Services for ^pcreased involvement 
by District Size 

— — : i 1 



Parcant Raspondants Salactin? qption 4 



f 

* 


Snail 
Districts 
"(1-3 scriools) 


Hadiun 
districts 
(4-9 schoolaj 


Lar,ga- Oist*/- 
. {10 or mora 
;'schools).>. 




1 Salfi instructional matariala 


52.6 


48.3 


>•'"' 56. 8"-'" ' 


■ v. 
J- \^*-ta^> . x 


2 An tnaarvica training •ytttm avail- 
able upon rtquaa t 


■ 59.1 


" s • / " 




3 Technical aisistanca capability 
•uch as local consultation ^y 
axparianc.a»J school board aambars 
la tha rtgton 


33. 3 


30. y 


?8.4 


• ? 


4 Ragular Insarvic* training for all 
board nimbKi ~" 

« 


47.4 


46.1 


' , ; 35. a- . 


: . 43.5 • • 

....... .•k ■ 


5 Otharv' 


1 V 




•*,4 


V 2 - 9 ■ . 


iX 

Parr^jvta^total 3*>ra than 100 finct mult 


ipl-a raspona#a 


w^ra Allowed. 


. ..■ 





I* 
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Self-instructional materials and available inservice train/ng 
vara tha moat popular services, although mora a^nistratoKa^than V 
board mambars thought thay would ba useful to school board*. 
In general, all districts agreed as to which services would be 
most useful, regardless of district size. A few respondents offered 
suggestions of other- needed services; 
Administrator Comments 

-Require all new board members- tc- attend- training -schooler" — 

"Number 4 [regular inservice training for all board members] must 
be mandatory." 4 r 

"A" way of providing more than 24 hours a day for the board member 
(sorry about the tone of this.) 11 

"None." 

"Provide training for the superintendent and building principal." 
Board Member Comments 

"You also believe; most board members lack intelligence." 

♦ 

"More- instruction at school board conventions — especially state 
meetings. " 

"Should not be increased. " 

"Brief explanation of purposes and invitations to attend whenever 
possible with schedule of activities." 

i 

"All of above depend on the content." 

"Entire-planning meeting with local staff and boards." > 
"Babysitters. " 

% "Inservice for you, teams, admin, and faculty to reduce hubris . " 

"Also training from knowledgeable administrators." 

"Board members do not .know what ac erred i'EcTt ion is — or why have it 
(North Central or State) and what should we do with«^T^ln terms 
of budget and admin, goals." > 

" La X? people (board members) probably should wot be involved to 
thie depth. " . 
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-Non.." £ 

'■ a*, • 

I do not believe it necessary to evaluate the •chool board*." 4S 



Respondents were next asked How these services should be provided 
to board*.' As can Be seen in Table 26 below, adminiatratore and board 
membera disagreed on the beat mode of aervic* delivery. Administrator* 
favored providing such assistance as part^of the accreditation process, 
while_ bpar_d_members._ favored -making- such-trainJLng-avai lable-upon-request*- 



- Table 26 

Favored Modes of Delivering School Board Service 



Percent Respondents 
Selecting Option 



Administrators 



Board Members 



As partyjf the accrediting evaluation 
forms and procedural guidelines 

V 

As separate services available for 
school boards to request as needed 

As separate services available to 
school administrators for their use 
in working with school boards 

Other 



40.0 
34. 7 

25.3 
0.0 



27.1 
50.2 

21.2 
1.0 



The following comments were offered under the category of "Other." 
Administrator Comments 

"Number one [as j^arfof accreditation guidelines] must be mandatory." 

X 

"Not." 

r 

"I feel boards should involve themselves only as much as they want 
» to. They can find direction to do this without creating more 
work by having extra training programs. Inservice appears to 
be an unnecessary expense. " 
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Board Member Comments 
"Information seminars, M 
» 'fetate School Board Meatingi. " 

"Anyway - but not via «up«rint«ndant. . . " 




upda 
'\lone. " 



•pacific step in the ,preiiminaja<plans of the study— with an 
updata a tap and a f in^ir^SpRroval m^rnp. " 



Last of all, respondents were askqdl to identify th ose groups that 
ought to provide these services to schooi boards. Tables 27 and 28 
illustrate that mo4^t respondents felt that accrediting associations, 
followed by state school boards associations and state departments of 
education should provide such services. Although there were role and 
district size differences, such differences did not change the relative 
order of the most appropriate service agencies* 



Table 27 

Favored Service Agencies by Role 





Percent Respondents 
Selecting 0j5tion a 






Adminis- 
trators 


Board 
Members 


Total 


State departments of education 


44.7 


46.9 


45.6 


Regional and state accrediting 
associations 


69.0 


58.9 


64.7 


State school board associations 


*46.8 * 


52.2 


49. 1 


Universities and collages 


8.5 


13.4 


10.5 


State administrators 1 associations 


22.9 


14.8 


19.5 


Other 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


^ercents' total more than 100 since 


multiple respqnses 


were allowed 





5 



0 
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3abl« 28 

Pavor«d S«rvic« Ag«nci«i by District Sil* 



• 


fare ant 


Aaapondanta lalactin? Option* 






mil 
Diatricta 


Oirtxlota 
(4-9 achoola) 


Uuff* Di»t. 
(10 or mora 
aahoola) 


TQtfU 


ftata <Uparta*nta of •viucttion 


47. 9 


46.0 


42.7 


45.6 


aaaociationa 


62.7 


61'. 5 


70,7 


64.7 


Stat* school board A*iociaciona 


54.4 


46.0 


46.7 


49.1 


Univart Itiaa and eoH"(i7« 






877 




Stata admmiitratora ' aaaociatlont 


18.9 


21.8 


. 17.3 


19.5 


Othar 


1.2 


3.4 


2.7 


2.4 



Parcanti *:otal raoct chan 100 tinea multtpla ra«pon«a«**ara ailovad. 

The following suggestions were made under the "Other' 1 category: 
Administrator Comments 

— & 

"State Committee Members.*" *' * 

/ 

"Local secondary administrators." 
"Educational Service Units." 

"As a requirement for administrative certification." 

"School Boards Association." (2) 

"Local administrators. " 

Board Member Comments 

"School Directors Association." 

"Teachers 1 Association and citizens committees." 
"National School fioard Association." 
"County Directors of ASBA." 

"We already receive input from the above groups." 
You. 

"90% aren't qualified to supply anything." 
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"District' • own r«»ourc«« *nd *dmi#niitration. " 



"Non«." 



11. Comments 

'■ " ' * p ....... 

The back page of the queetionnaire was laf t blank and respondents 
wjsre encouraged to use it to make any additional commehte they cared to 
about the $ole of school boards in self-study evaluations* What follows 

A.* _ a . ^ on .^ an _ t _*?*Ay?A* ftnd sum nar y of thos e comments some of which repeat 
earlier points, others raise new issues. The comments are organized 
here under the following outline: 
Self-Study Evaluation 

A. Necessity • 

B. Implementation 

C. Quality 

School Board - Administrator Relationships 
A. Working Relations * 

School Board Involvement 

A. Involvement: What Ought to Be 

1. Evaluations should involve school board 

2. Evaluations should NOT involve school board 

B. Involvement: What Was 

1. Degree of satisfaction 

2. Level of involvement 

C. Involvement! What, Hindexs It 

1. School boards untrHned; unqualified 

2. School boards too busy 

3. School board involvement not allowed or encouraged 

4. School board lacked interest or commitment 
* * 

Miscellaneous 

A. Particular District Explanations 

B. Personal Comments > 

1. About the questionnaire 

2 . Miscellaneous 
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II 



III- 



IV 



Seff-Study Evaluations* 



A. Necessity 

Administrators x 



(1) Ona superintendent wrote, M A school board doesn't 
racily viaw tha evaluation as always necessary" 
because tha state education department has updated 
• its curriculum guidelines. "They also baliava they 
can do such evaluations alone on a year-to-year basis." 



School Board 




(3) Evaluations "should. have merit, but too often it 
becomes self-serving" and creates "confrontation and 

Agitation 7T" IXltRSfe - [tfiin] a real" net~gain~ f or 
the school system?" A second school board member 
said, '"{It] sounds great, but it seemed a 'housekeeping* 
operation- rather than a policy aid." A third said 
simply, "Accreditations at this point do not swing 
much weight. " 

/ 

Implementation 
Administrators ; 

\ (2-) A principal stated that the evaluation would be more 

^ - y useful "if the school district had the means to 

implement. . . the recommendations of the visiting 
team." A superintendent charged teachers with' ttfe 
responsibility for implementing changes. 

x*. <r 

School Board : 

(4) Similar remarks expressing congern over their districts' 
financial inabilities to implement recommendations 

came fjom three school board members, while a third 
asserted -that it x is_ai-. school board's responsibility 
to evaluate and to implement the recommendations within 
the district's means. 

Quality 

Administrators \ 



(01 

School Board: 



(5) Although no administrators commented on the quality of 
the evaluation conducted in their district, five 
school board member^ had critical comments. One called 
the evaluation "self-serving," two claimed that the 
* evaluation "failed to provide any useful product' 1 

f 



♦Numbers in parentheses refer to number of responses in that category. 

V Go 

y 



("good specific recoimnendations") , a fourth said 
it "failed to show soma vary real inadequacies," and 
tha fifth aaaartad that a school's "rating haa nothing 
to do with its "effectiveness in meeting, . . {tha] 
needs* of tha students." 

II School Board - Administrator Relationships 
A. Working Relations 

Administrator s x 

(2) -'Two principals commented on school board - administrator 
relations, one saying that tho degree of school board 
involvement depends upon the "trust relationship" which 
exists -between- the to — 
H staff. The second asserted that pressure from the 

administration forced changes in the evaluation's final 
report to the school board. I 

School Board : 4 \ 

(2) Opposite ideas were expressed by two j|cKool board 

members: "the responses reflect a board - administra- 
tive 'partnership' " versus "school boards are being 
dominated by superintendents". . . "sad sttate when 
boards can be buffaloed!" 

III School Board Involvement f 
A. Involvement: What Ought to Be 

1- Evaluations should ihvolve school board 

Administrators : ^ — ^ 
(15) While nine administrators stated in various ways 
that school boards should be very much involved 
("an integral part") of self-study evaluations, 
four others specified that school board members 
should serve on pertinent committees. Another 
administrator encouraged board participation, 
especially in implementation or rejection of 
recommendations, while another said that the more 
school board members know of the problems the 
better able to assist they are. 

School Board : 

(8) Eight school board* members said that boards 

ought to be more involved with evaluations, to 
monitor their progress, approve the statement of 
school philosophy and policy, and evaluate and 
implement the recommendations. 
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EvaluatiQns should NOT involve school board 



Administrator*: 



(7) Three administrators stated that school boards 

should "stay out of building-level administration, 
since they are strictly a "policy-making body,"' 
and two mp*T^ added that school board members are 
too busy to become involved. A principal pointed 
out, in addition, that school board members "will 
I involve themselves in evaluation activities to 

I the extent of their interest and capability." 

. The final administrator's comment was that school 

' board involvement was not* as important as the 

school itself doing a better job of internal 
^organization, prioritizing and following up on 
/ specific needs. 

School Board : 

(4) Four school board members echoed the sentiments 
of the administrators, asserting) that "school 
administration is best* qualified to evaluate 
itself." 

volvement: What Was 

» 

Degree of satisfaction 

Admi nistrators ; 

(4) Four administrators' comments reflected satisfac- 
tion with the school board involvement :, "the 
school board in this evaluation wa?r very helpful 
and cooperative. . . " And., the "necessary parties 
[were involved] the right amcfynt of time and [in] 
the right areas . " 

School Board 

(2) Two school board members ai(p res sed satisfaction, 
one because of a "present high level of 
. involvement," but the other because his board 
had "great confidence in [its] adnfinis trat ion" 
and consequently did not feel any need for 
greater involvement . 

Level of involvement 

Admin is tr ator s : 

(10) Four administrators indicated high school board 
involvement by stating that their school boards 
were involved in the self-study evaluations by 
serving on various committees, while two stated 
simply that their boards were very involved. 
Four others, however, indicated that their 
boards were only minimally invplved or not 
involved at all . 




School Board t 

(2) Only two ichool board mambart consMnttd on 

thair board' • involvamant, ona axpraaaing a 
graatar awaranatt of •valuation procaduraa «inc« 
tha itudy was' conducted, but tha othar ramarkad 
lamaly "apparantly, tha avaluation- doaa not 
, raquira tha^board ba mora involvad [or] davalop 
, any familiarity with [ragional] raquiramanti and 
J recotntoandations. " 

Involvement t What Hinders It 

1. School boards untrained, unqualified 

Administrators 

(2) Two administrators asserted* that school boards 
are not well trained and are unaware of their 
appropriate role. 

School Board: 



(4) Twice as many A schoolJxSard members as administra- 
tors felt that boards are "poorly equipfi*^ to do 
this job/' 1 since they are "comprised of la'y people 
who generally have no background in education," 
and one school board member suggested there be 
annual accrediting evaluation workshops, While ' 

> fourth recommended advisory committees to 
rovide the board with information and direction . '• 

School boards too busy 

1 

4 

Administrators ; 

(14) Ten administrators pointed out that school board ' 
members are simply too busy to become involved in 
self-study evaluations, needing to concentrate 
rather on district financial and policy matters. 
An eleventh added that part of a superintendent's 
job is to "harbor the time of school board members" 
^ so that they will want to continue serving on the 

board. The remaining three responses related 
• size of district to school board involvement;; 
"Board involvement in smaller districts probably 
would be acceptable." In a bigger district, school 
board involvement may simply be "a desirable 
option. " 




Three school-board members expressed a lack of 
time to participate in evaluation activities — 
"too much is being loaded on non~[paid] school 
board members." Two more added that there is no 
time to be involved when the district is very 
large ("We have 120+ schools!") or growing vexy 
rapidly ("from 5-700 to the 2,000 plus. . . and 
growing daily") . 
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3. School .board Involvement not allowed or encouraged 

Administrators t 

(2) One principal reported that the board participa- 
tion "was greatly limited by the superintendent, " 
while a superintendent stated, M We were informed 
the report was the property of the building 
principal. The involvement of the board and 
superintendent was only courtesy involvement . " 

School Board : 

(8) Typical of the eight school board responses was 

this: "I saw no role whatsoever for our board. . . 
have not heard" any "presWtatIohV""r"'.""in order "to 
respond." And this: "the board didn't' get 
ask[ed] to participate." On school , bgard 
member asserted, "the local building administra- 
tion needs to take a more active role in requesting 
this involvement." Another felt that "the [self- 
study evaluation], forms should include a place for 
boards to take a more acrtive role. . . " In a ' 
different vein, one school board member reported 
that his^board "did not participate because by ■ 
doing so we felt we might influence the evalua- ^ 
1 tion v/ • (but] we, the board, felt we were the 
victims of some unfair results. " 

4. School board lacked interest or commitment) 

y Administrators : • ■ 

(4) No school board members expressed a lack of 
interest in evaluation procedures, but four 
administrators perceived such a lack: "The 
board accepted the report enthusiastically and 
then proceeded to forget the whole thing."" 
"There is a definite lack of commitment on trie 
part of the boards." "We had no board member 
here during the. . . evaluation, . . . dinner 
pf staff and team review members, . . . [or] 
^ exit review." "Our school board did not take 

an active part. . . [and] will not be very active 
under the present set-up." v 

School Board : • 

(0) 

IV Miscellaneous Responses 

A. .^Particular district explanations 

Administrators : * 



(5) Five administrators elaborated upon circumstances 

in their f^rticular districts which they felt had a 
bearing on their survey responses. Three concerned 
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•chopla run^ by the Bureau of Indian Affairs ot£ 
boarding schools. One explained that his vocational 
school w«e evaluated using an instrument designed for 
non-vocational schools, A final superintendent's 
response explained that the evaluation report's 
implementation was hampered by turnover in administra- 
tive personnel— "sixth superintendent In eleven years," 



School Board : 

(2) One school board member complained that in his district 
"too much time was spent on personal complaints *of 
little consequence to the school," and in a similar 
complaint, a second school board member revealed that 
staff friction hindered implementation qf evaluation : 
riacoit^Mat:ibhs7 ' ' 

Personal Comments 

1. About the questionnaire • 

IS 

Administrators : 

(1) "Some of your questions were" worded in the 
negative and very hard to understand," 

♦ 

School Board 

(2) "This is a very good questionnaire." 

"I hate questionnaires and* rarely reply," 

2. Miscellaneous 

Administrators : . 

(2) "If this survey is for the. purpose of finding 
'some areas for regional labs to become involved 
in. . . you are out of place." "Because the 
summary information has just recently been 
completed, I don't believe school board members 
would have been able to answer the questionnaire 
with any Retailed knowledge about the results of 
the study." 

School Board : 

(5) Three school board members, just mentioned that 
}they were either no longer on the board or a 
new board member. Two others apologized for 
their delayed responses. 
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UNIT Hit DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

12. R«vi«w of Rssults 

The previous unit contains an extensivs: collection of survey 
results/ statistical analysis, and respondent comments. It is 
difficult, however, to extract an overall picture of the results from 
such a detailed account. Therefore, the major survey results are 
highlighted in this section, to be used as the basis of the 
recommendations made in the following section. 

jvftot Was the Nature of School Board Participation in the Self-Studi/ 
Evaluations? 

: v / 

e School Boards were almost always aware that such evaluations 
were taking place, what procedures were being used, and they 
received copies of the final report. Infrequently did boards 
assist in scheduling evaluation activities or rate the * - 
administrative., staf i . Occasionally board members served on 
evaluation working committees or were aske<3 what they wanted 
to know as a result of the . evaluation . 

' Administrators uniformly, perceived the level of board 

involvement to be higher than board Members perceived it to be. 

In the larger districts, the school boards were less and less 
involved in such evaluations. 

Wliat Did Administrators and Board Members Think of the cfualip^of the 
Se If -Study Eva luat ion3 ? 

• Administrators were more aware of actual evaluation procedures 
than board members, though both groups were less aware in the 
larger districts than their counterparts in the smaller 
districts. * 

• Both administrators and board members agreed that their' 
self-study evaluations were N well planned, technically well 
conducted and involved the appropriate people, but they also 
agreed that the evaluations less satisfactorily met the needs 
of the local school board. ■ , - 

• Administrators consistently rated the quality of the evaluation- 
'prdcedures higher/ than did board members. 
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The larger the school district, the higher its' evaluation 
procedures were rated by both administrators and 'board members . 

Most administrators and boiVd members were familiar witY\ study 
recommendations/ although fewer board members in the large 
districts were familiar with them. 

Neither administrators nor b<?*rd members were as positive 
about the quality of the 'evaluation recommendations as they 
were about the quality of the evaluation ptfoceduresu--— -Bqth 
groups gave lowest' marks to the l^ility of th'e recommendations 
in helping boards set policy or make specific decisions. 



Administrators consistently rated the quality of the evaluation r 
recommendations higher than did boarcfrtnemb'ers . - 

.Although the observation is based on incomplete data, it 
appears that only about 60 percent of all study recommendations 
are even implemented . 

2£a^d Member s "lot More Involved In Sel f -Study Evaluation^? 

The primary reasons for the lack of greater involvement is 

that (a) board members do not have the time, (b) it is not 

clear what more board members could do, and (c) greater involvement 

is not needed for successful completion of the evaluations. 

Administrators feel more strongly that boards have' little time 
for greater involvement than board Members do. 

Respondent comments reveal that both administrators jmd board 
members often ascribe low board involvement to the lack of 
initiative and interest on the part of the other group. 

■I of School Board Involvement In Self-Studu Evaluations 

- — * ■ — — — ■ . , L-~— — — ■ ^ 



There is some support, though not an excessive amount, for 
increased board involvement, with both administrators and 
board members indicating the need for increased board involvement 
in reviewing administrative and policy-making activities, 
preliminary evaluation recommendat ions and school philosophy. 

In the larger districts, both administrators and board members 
identified fewer areas where boards ought to be more involved. 

A sfnerll number of administrators and board members thought 

that boards ought £p be less involved^ in self-study evaluations. 

» 

Most administrators and board members favor moderate board 
participation, although -a few more board members than' administrators 
favor slight or minimal participation. 
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In the larger districts more administrator* and board members 
favor slight or minimal level* of bdard participation* 

Respondents indicate that negative outcomes are a little less 
likely to occur from increased board involvement than positive* 
outcomes, although even positive outcomes are only somewhat likely, 

Negative outcomes are^nvbre likely to o£cur from -increased 
board participation in large districts than in small districts. 



t»riat TVstf of As sistance Should Be Provided to Increase School Board 
i " ' : ' ' — — ■ — 

P^lM^il^Al^ 1 . k\ Sel.f-S.tudu. .Eva luations? .. i 1 . 

e Regardless of district size, self-instructional materials and 
"on call" inserVlce training were judged to be of most use 
in increasing board involvement. (More administrators 
than board members thought they would be of use. to school 
, boards though.) > 



Administrators and board members disagreed on how best to provide 
such services to boards. Administrators favored providing 
such assistance as part of the accreditation, process, while 
board members . favto red making such training available upon 
request ^ 

• Regardless of district- size, both administrators and board 

members fe^t that such services should be provided by accrediting 
associations, state school ' board* associations, and* state 
departments of education, in that order. 



Recommendat ions 



■• .- Based on ttitf foregoing survey results and on widespread phone and 

nail communication with administrators and school board members' in the 
"TV . 

.participating districts, it 1$ possible to make several recommendations 
concerning the need for, and the means of, increasinc local school 
board participation in self-study, accreditation evaluations. 

ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE PROVID ED TO INCREASE THE LE VEL OF SCHOOL 

BOARD IN VOL VEMENT IN SELy ^TUDY EVALUATION S,. 

A concerted attempt needs to be made to increase sohoo 1 board ■ 
involvement based on the observations that: 
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Tfn« utility of high levels of board- participation can be 
4rgued op several grounds (see Section I: Study Objectives) 

• - i ; 

i Administrator^ and bo^rd members agree that current 
evaluation* are not meeting the needs of boards, nor helping 
.then resoljre policy issues or make specific decisions . 

Many evaluation frecommendations are never implemented by 
local bpards. 

The majority of administrators and board members indicate , 
some level^of support for increased board involvement. 

Administrators - and -board" members-feet"- that "positive" 

outcomes are more likely to result from increased board 
participation than negative outcomes. 



ATTEMPTS TO INCREASE BOARD INVOLVEMENT SHOULD EE OF THE FOLLOWING 
NATURE : 

TARGETED PRIMARILY FOR SMALLER DISTRICTS 



Larger districts express less of a need for, and less 
t'ime for increased board involvement. 

Smaller disty^^s are less satisfied with the 'quality 
of their ^Jj Ron procedures. 



• Smaller disttjkctS identified a larger number of areas where 
boards ough^Vto b$ mdre^involved than did larger districts; 
larger districts fa j^i^h t or minimal bohrd part icipatio 

• Negative outcomes a^^^ to occur fpom 
increased boarijh^jp^ t i^ ^6P e districts than 
in, small dist^^, % ' \& 

FOCUSED ON INClfojf^ IN' ONLY A FEW AREAS 



Board member^ haVe little extra time to devote to self-study 
evaluations . ; 

■ } 

Administrators and board members agree tha£ increased * 
involvement is most needed in reviewing administrative 
and policy making activities, reviewing .preliminary 
evaluation recommendations, and assisting in the development 
of school philosophy. f 

Many board members in large districts favor minimal or' 
slight participation — they need assistance in using 
what little time they have most efficiently. 

• ;| 

■ ■ ■ I 



• Sine* it is not yet clear to either administrators or 

beard members what more boards could do, a comprehensive 
involvement plan seems unwarranted, 

DELIVERED IN THE MANNER MOST jVGREEAB^E TO PARTICIPANTS 

e Regardless of district sixe, 4 administrators and board member 
favor self-instructional materials and "on 'call" inservice 
training systems. 

•e Services should be provided as a part of the accreditation 
process (administrators' choice) 6r made available 
upon Request (board members' choice) . 

e Services should be provided principally by accrediting 
associations and secondarily by state school boards 
associations and state departments of education. 

ATTEMPTS TO INCREASE BOARD INVOLVEMENT SHOULD BE PREDICATED ON ' 
THE FOLLOWING OBSERVATIONS 



ADMINISTRATOR - BOARD MEMBER ROLE DIFFERENCES 

• Very few administrators and board members have ever served 
in the other role, they have had little opportunity to 
view school problems from the other's perspective. 

• Both administrators and board members "often ascribe 

low board involvement to the lack 6f initiative and interest 
on the part -of, the other group. ( 

e Administrators see the boards as being more involved, 
and having less time than board members perceive. 

• Administrators are more aware of the evaluation procedures 
and consistently rate the procedures" /and evaluation 
recommendations higher than do board members. 

• Administrators and board members , disagree on how assistance 
to increase board participation should be provided. 

SMALL DISTRICT - LARGE DISTRICT DIF FERENCES 

• Administrators and board members in sitaall districts are v 
more involved in the evaluations, more aware of study 
procedures and study recommendations. 

• Administrators and board members in larger districts 
rate their evaluation procedures higher than do their 
counterparts in smaller districts. 
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# t • There is no difference in th« v perceived quality of the. eval- 

\ uation recommendation* acro*a the- smaller to larger districts* 

* • 

e More administrators and board members in larger districts 

favor slight or minimal board participation, than in smaller 
, districts . 

e Negative outcomes are seen as more likely from increased 
board participation in larger than in small districts. 

LOCAL DIFFERENCES 



• . ^ocal <^istri£t 

with the generalized picture given above, must be considered 
in the actual delivery of services- .v. 

• Anyone delivering school board assistance should be 
sensitive . to the range of local conditions and attitudes , 

' as reflected in thp following comments. 



1. I am sorry but- I can't be of help in. this study. 

i 

Having been on the board only one year, I am not familiar with this • 
evaluation & was told that it was done before T came on the board. 

However, I am very • interested in learning more about, this evaluation 
S how often it is done. Also in the results of this questionnaire. 

When was this evaluation last done in [our district]? 

I definitely feel that School Boards should be involved in such 
an evaluation. 

I also believe that i f we School Board Members don't get our 
rears in gear that the state & Federal Govts will & then there y/ill be 
no local control at all. 

Thank you. • 



2. Approximate ly 3 years previous we participated in contract 
-accreditation with the state. The faculty Si administration spent a 
great deal of time for 2 yet^s working on this project along with 
several other district Si Xhe [regional educational service agency]. 
We spent approx. $500 , (Xfo . 00 . This, project was almost a total waste 
of time. We have a good System because we have a good administration 
& tapper t between the teacher* & administration & board. We do not 
need this material , and if something like this is going to cost time 
St money. Please keep it away from [our districts] . 

Yours Truly - 

i 
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3* I was critical of this entire process at its beginning. But 
because it was given a completely free hand ( & full cooperition and 
because it was guided by but not controlled by teachers - Parents - 
young adults - former school board menj&ers - a very excellent cross 

section of our community - as members of our committees took a, serious 
attitude and worked most efficiently. 

The Boards responsibility Jls mainly what will be done to improve 
our school. Follow-up in prior years seems to questionable. These 
evaluations could all be done away with if we fail to take action as 
needed\ This is the big weakness to the entire set-up.. There must be 
an accountability to these people who have done this study. As far 
as I know - there is none required. 



4. The School Boards and School- Accrediting Evaluations report has 
been received. by [our] District. As President of our Board of School 
Trustees, I have taken the opportunity to review your evaluation 
instrument. The size of our District, and the present administrative 
organization, has prompted me not to respond to the individual items, but 
to send this correspondence as a way of answering the questions ■ that 
were posed. 

J 

During the past ten-year period, [our] District has experienced 
a rapid population growth pattern, We have, through public support, 
been able to open a number of new schools and, to date, we provide 
educational opportunities for 85,000 students in over 100 educational 
facilities. Fifteen (15) of "these sites are designed for secondary 
educational prdgrams. 

With our growth, the Board of School Trustees has been active 
in advising our administrators of the need for yearly evaluations of 
school programs and operations. A part <jf this in-depth evaluation system 
is the Northwest Accrediting reports which are compiled annually, and 
the self-evaluation conducted within each ten-year period. 

Our Superintendent has read and signed the evaluation reports; 
however, the Board members have not been directly involved with the 
Northwest Accrediting activities from an individual school basis. 
Reports on accreditation are provided to oyr Board on request, and, until 
there is an observed need within our District, it would be our practictfj 
to continue with this operation which allows Board members an opportunity 
to obtain information on accreditation without the direct involvement of 
our Board reviewing reports from each of our secondary schools. 

We £eel this system has been most satisfactory, and I would 
hope. this letter will provide a response for your survey submitted 
to our district. 
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-._ ___._UNIT_IV-i STUDY-SUMMARY 



The following unit contains a summary of the first three 
units. This summary was prepared , as requirec^funder the 
research grant, in order to have a version of the study 
report suitable for journal publication. 



THE ROLE OF SCHOOL BOARDS tK SCHOOL 
SELF-STUDY EVALUATIONS 

School boards have traditionally played only a niinor role in school 
self-study evaluations. The involvement of school boards (i.e., boards 
of control variously called boards of education, boards of trustees, 
school cormuttees, or school boards) in the evaluation process has 

generally been limited to meeting- with the accreditation team to hear 

their findings and to receiving a copy of the final evaluation report 
from the superintendent. Board members minimally participate in the 
planning or conduct of the actual self-study activities- 
Master (1969) reports that most of the board members in the 57 
schools he investigated reported being aware of the self*ftudy evaluation, 
but not personally involved in it. Ironically, board members indicated 
greater involvement in the accreditation t^am visit, while the 
superintendents, principals, and school staffs all judged the self-study 
phase to be the most helpful part of the evaluation process. 

Why school boards are' so little involved in school self-study 
evaluations is not-clear. It is possible to argue from at least four 
different perspectives that school boards ought to have a major role in 
such studies: (a) the formal responsibilities of school boards, 
(b) the representational nature of school board members, (c) the need 
to improve school bcrard operations themselves, and (d) fchei pYatpnaj:i& ■: ■ 

constraints in improving school operations. 

s ... 

• School boards beat t h«Pvfe r ma-i* - \ ?.%*\ i f in*npjb<*t, ; fltnd 
political responsibility for school operations. ' As 
Manlove (1967) points out, whenever- the s^jht^l:.i5oard\ 
. . makes policy decision^ It _i^ 

school and ma}cin^3>^ : abQttfc nat/are"-*^ ?^;-;H; 
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of its operations. It is .pus sling, therefore,, that school 
boards should play such a minor role in the most compre- 
hensive evaluations of the schools over which they have 
primary responsibility. 

e School board members are elected as the official repre- 
sentatives of the community in educational matters. 
Although parents are occasionally included in school 
evaluation activities, there is generally r\o systematic 
representation of community attitudes in such activities 
as the specification of school philosophy and objectives. 
Community attitudes ought to be reflected in the school 

evaluation work thro ugh the communi ty's elected repre- 

aehtatives, the members of the local school board. 

• With the increasing complexity of school 'operations, school 
boards need to periodically reassess their own operating 
procedures. School boards need to conduct their own* self- 
study evaluations to Address such concerns as (a) how are 
school issues being brought to the board's attention, * 

* (b) is the board being presented with alternative plafis of 

action or only go/no-go options, and (c) is the board 
gathering sufficient background information before proceed- 
ing with difficult policy issues. School board operating 
procedures could be made more efficient and responsive if 
board members were more involved in the entire school review 
process. 

• Douglass (1963) argues that one of the major outcomes" of 
self-study accreditation evaluations is that they enable- 
sohool administrators to interest school board members in ' 
ways of improving school operations. Similarly, Littrell 
and Bailey (1976) argue thAt a major advantage of such ' 

! evaluation processes, is that . superintendents and school 

boards can clarify tjheir respective areas of responsibility 
and jointly plan for the long-range future of the school. 
* Such advantages, however, are dependent on the early and 
continuing involvement of the school boards in the evalua- 
tion process. It is only pragmatic to insure the involvement 
of those individuals who will have the final. approval on 
the major school changes suggested by the evaluation study. 

Why, if such strong arguments can be posed for school board involve- 
ment, have school boards traditionally played such a minor part in the^e 
studies? A primary reason may be that no concrete role for school board 
involvement- in this process has ever been defined. . For example, 
Evaluative Criteria (1969) contains few references to school board 
activities during, the evaluation process: a form is provided for 
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r*tin9 tchool board procaduraa fru 320), school board mambart . rata tha 
adniinittrativa attffff (p. 7), and mantion ii mada that adminittratort 
may with to hava tha school board approva tchool philoaophy ttatamantt 
bafora procaading to tha »tatemant of tchool objactivat (p. 30). 
Although it it tuggat|ad that tchoolt may wiah to involva parantt and' 
students in the evaluation procedural (p. 8) , abaolutaly no mention ia 

made of i-nvWving- achc^l 

It does appear, in fact, that there is a general presumption that- 
school bo^rd members will not be significantly involved in these 
school evaluations. In Evaluative Criteria (1969) administrators are 
warned t\(^^si^ce school board members will not be familiar with the 
evaluation procedures, care must be taken in how study results are 
presented to school boards (pp. 12-14) • Finally, it has been, reported 
that in enveloping the evaluative review criteria for both ^ecorida^ry and 
junior high schools, the following groups were consulted: teWchersX 
administrators, subject-matter specialists, state department jr^presenfca- 

tives, and college and university instructors ( Evaluative Criteria , lj969, 

I 

p. 5; Manlove, 1967, p. 72). Note that school boards are conspicuously 

absent from this list. 

Three findings of Master's (1969) study suggest that a new role of 

school board involvement might improve the utility of self-study 

evaluations if that role were compatible with school boards 1 governance 

responsibilities , 

a. Board members complain that, the final report is produced 
too late in the year to be acted upon* This complaint 
implies that board members have pot understood 6he long- 
term nature of the evaluation and have not used the 
evaluation findings as input to their own long-term 
planning and policy deliberations. 



mm: 




b. Lack of resources is cited at the major reason for 
failura to Implement evaluation recommendations* This 
suggests that recommendations ara mada without dua regard 
for existing resource limitations. Involving school board 
members, who control resource allocations, should rasult 
in recommendations that ara mora financially feasible. 

f 

c. School board mambars raport that thay ara lass supportiva 
of ths avaluation procass than ara suparintandants and 
principals. This implias that self-study evaluations are 

probably doing littla to meet the. information and policy 
needs of school boards. 

Procedures which would increase school board involvement in order to 

insure recommendations that the board thought timely, worthy af support, 

financially feasible, and c6mpatible with their governance needs, would 

seem to be useful additions to the evaluation process . 

Although arguments can be made tha ^ school boards ought to 

be more involved in self-study evaluations, there is no evidence 

that such an increase is feasible or even desired by board members 

themselves, A survey study was conducted to gather such evidence. / 

Study Design 

During March and April of 1978 a mail survey was conducted in 
170 districts in 16 western states. Every district which conducW 
at least one self-study school evaluation during the 1976-1977 3chofc>l 
year in these 16 states was included in the survey study. Four individuals 
in each district were surveyed: , the district superintendent, the 
building principal, and two randomly chosen school board members. 

Of the 675 individuals initially contacted, 89 percent of the 
administrators (299) and 71 percent of the school board members (240) 
completed and returned their questionnaires for an overall return rate 
of 80 percent. The average age of the respondents was 46.0 years, 
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/ 

trators being males, but ona-quturtar of tha 



with almost all tha a 
schpol board mambara being females. Tha administrators had served 
as principals or superintendents an avaraga of 9.7 years, whila board 

t 

mambara had sarvad thair poata an avaraga of 5.5 years* 

The survey questionnaire contained a »erit» of question* concerning 

tha level of board involvement in .ieltf -study evaluatione, tha quality 

of thea'e evaluations, . tha.desired level and. nature_..of_ board- involvament,. 
<impadiments to achieving it f and the desired need and nature of services 

designed to increase board involvement. Each of these issues is 

discussed in the sections that follow. 

The discussion of survey results which follows frequently makes 

C9mparisons between administrator and board member perceptions since 

it was found that they often hold diffe'rent views of the accreditation 

process. Comparisons are also made be^een small districts (1-3 schools) 

< 

medium districts (4-9 schools) , and large districts (10 or more 
schools). Since the number of schools in the district serves to 
multiply the work load of a school board involved in school level 
evaluations, such a comparison seems warranted. 

Board Involvement in Evaluations 

Administrators and board members were asked to indicate how school 
board members had been involved in the 1976-1977 self-study evaluation. 
They reported that in rost districts the school board was aware that 
an evaluation was taking place, were generally aware of the evaluation 
procedures being used, and received a copy of the final report. Their 
responses tended to confirm *the view of low board involvement in 
accreditation evaluations. 
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Administrators consistently rated ths level of board involvement 
in such evaluations Higher than did board members. Also, administrators 
mora oftan fait the board had baan askad for spacific study- ralatad 
information than tha board judgad to ba the. case. Finally, tha laval 
of school board participation decreased as the size of the district 
increased . 

Quality .of the Evaluations - - - 

Administrators were more aware of the evaluation procedures and 
rated them more highly than did board members. Both groups did 
agree, however, that while the evaluations showed good planning and 
organization, they failed to meet the needs of the school boards. 
Although administrators and board members in small districts were 

a 

more aware of- the evaluation procedure used in their local evaluations, 
they tended to rate the quality of the procedures lower than their 
counterparts in the larger districts. 

Most administrators and board members were aware of the study 
recommendations, although fewer board members were aware of them in 
the larger districts . Neither administrators nor board members 
were as positive about the quality of the evaluation recommendations 
as they were about the quality of the evaluation procedures. Both 
groups gave lowest marks to the utility of the recommendations in 
helping the school board set policy or make specific decisions. 
Though inconclusive, the data suggest that only about 60 percent of 
the evaluation recommendations were subsequently implemented by the 
school boards. 
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Dasired Uvl of Board Involvement 

Administrators and board members vara asked to charactar ise ' 
tha proper layal of board involvement in self-study evaluations. 
Thair responses ara displayed below in Table 1. 

Tabla 1~ 

Appropriate School Board Involvamant 



Percent Selecting Option 



Adminis- 
trators 



Board 
Members 



Total 
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1 MINIMAL PARTICIPATION , School^ Boards 
should be aware <?f the proceedings, 
but primarily^just review and act on 

the final recommendations 12.1 

> • 

^ SLIGHT PARTICIPATION . In addition to 
the above, » School Boards should provide 
any relevant information upon request 
apd periodically review the progress of 
the evaluation. 19.5 

3 MODERATE PARTICIPATION . In addition 
the above, School Boards should partici- 
pate in jjlanhing the evaluation and in 
major steps like^dere loping the School 
philosophy and objectives. 44.5 

4 FULL PARTICIPATION . Ih, addition to the 
above, School Boards shoi>ld be actively 
involved in all phases of the evaluation 
including working on committees, and 
conducting preliminary reviews of all 

findings and recommendations. x . 23.9 

■ * v * ■ 



100.0 



14.0 



23.4 



39.7 



22,9 



100.0 



13.0 



21.2 



< 42.4 



23.4 



100 ;0 



Most respondents favored moderate board' participation although 
more board members than administrators favored slight or minimal parti 
pation. When district size was 'tfaften into account, it was found that 
more respondents favor slight or minimal participation in the larger 
districts. In fact, in districts with 10 or more schools, over 46 percent 
of the, respondents favored only slight or minimal particpation 




Reapondenta were alto aaVed to identify the specific areaa Tn 
which board membera ahould ba mora involvad. Aa can ba aaan in Tabla 2 
below, aevaral areaa nfted increaaed ba>ard involvement , aapacially 

tha reviewing of adminiitrativa and policy making activitiaa. , v 

V 

Tabla 2. 

Areaa Needing Increased Board Involvement 







.Percent- Responding -*y#s"_ 




-J ' A 


Total Respondents 


Should Boards more involved in: ' 


4 


1 


r lanning tne timing ana activities of 
the evaluation 


32.0 


2 


utj^xamg wnac scfiooi areas or evaluation 
questions should^ be emphasized * ■ 


j 

.65.5 


3 


Developing the/ statement of school ^ : 
philosophy 


• 88.1. 


4 


Developing the statement of school 
objectives 


81.4 


5 


Serving on sp^Jkrif ic working committees, 
during £he evaluation : 




6 


Providing specific information for use 
in the evaluation ■ 


* • 

/ 


. 7 


Reviewing administrative and policy-maKing 
activities, including its own x 


* 

96.4 


8 


Reviewing preliminary report for accuracy 
and comprehensiveness 


68,5 . . • 


9 


Providing information to the Sit* Viiit. 
Team 


■ • 

72.0' 


10 


Reviewing preliminary recommendations 
for feasibility 


89.3 



Adminiatrators and board members did' not -substantially differ in their 
reaponaea to this question, but reapondenta in' the- larger ■ d^atricts 



identified, fewer areas needing increased /faard involvement than did 
respondents in smaller districts. {i /' | 

When asked what factor* prevent boipjk from being, more involved, 

Aft 

respondents gaveV thraa major reason* t Wr * 

• Board ipembers do not ha*e tha /yjn* to ba mora ^fiolfld^^ 

a - It is not claar what mora boa d^i members could do. . 

■Ill ■ & 
_ • . , . ■ .■ Jh. • * ♦ _ _ 

^ a Boards do hot haad to ba mora 'Jfrvol ved "to s uccaas fully i- 

completa tha evaluations. W , :V 

Both administrators and board mariibars .'^Blt that nagativa outcomas 

■ ■ .* / 1 m 

ware slightly less likely t^> occur frc#f.ncf eased board involvement than 



were positive outcomes, although even ' MU positive outcomas were only 
considered be somewhat, likely . TaJcihg' dilstrict' size jmto consideration, 

•J ■ ) 

positive outcomes still appear more likely than negative outcomes, 

; I j ' 

but the likelihood of ntfgativ^ outcomes Increases a« the districts 
be come la rcre r . 

i " 

Desired School Board Assistance 



i\ A 



_ Self-instructional materials and^available inservice training 
systems were judged* by both, administrate is and board members to be" < 
the most useful avenues for increasing board involvement in accredi%^tion 
evaluations. The two groups disagreed, however, on how these services 
ought to be delivered. Administrators wanted these services provided t. 
as jpart of the accreditation jkfocess, while board members favored ' 
making the services simply available upon request. Both group* 
agreed that state and regional accrediting associations, followed 
state school* boards associations and state departments of .education, 
should be the primary agencies^ to deliver .suc£ assistance. 

•* 



ncitea 

• 0 



Cone lug long 

* 

Baaed on the survey reaults and on widespread communication with 
administrators and board members, it appears that soma aaaietance 

ahould ba providad to increaae school board involvamant in aelf-etudy 
accraditation evaluations. Thia assistance should ba targatad primarily 
on tha «mall«r school districts whara tha need and opportunity for 

-increased- involvement is- much* greater-than in-the" largar~dist ricfi". 

Any assistance givan should ba focuaad on improving board involvamant 
in just a few^arejuu^ (all boards indicate that lac£. of tima is a 
major problai^ and\hould taks into account tha different perspectives 
of administrators and fcbard members and the differing constraints 
on large versus small districts. 

In summary, it appears that local districts do not want and 
►could not accomodate as much achool board involvement in self-study 
•valuation* alfene might argue for. There is, however, a real interest, 
especially in the smaller schools, in increasing board involvement. 
These districts and their use of the evaluation process aould benefit 
from increased school Iboard participation should the appropriate 
assistance become available. 

■ V • . • x 
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APPENDIX A: 



SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE AND 
COVER LETTERS 
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School 
Boards 
and 




Accrediting 
Evaluations 



WAS YOUR SCHOOi, BOARD INVOLVED IN THE ACCREDITATION 
EVALUATION CONDUCTED IN YOUR OISTRICT LAST YEAR? . . 

* I 

00 YOU THINK CHANGES SHOULD BE MADE IN THE WAYS 
SCfcOOl, BOARDS PARTICIPATE IN SCHOOL EVALUATIONS? * 

This 1s a surety of wtsttrn school districts that conduct** stlf-study accrediting 
iviluatlons during tht 1976-77 school ytar. 8astd on tht rtsultS', policy rtcom- 
mtndatlgns will bt madt to tht National Study of School Evaluation conctrnlng tht 
folt of School Boards 1n local accrtdltln^ Evaluations. 

Pitts* inswtp all tht qutst1ons ? If- yoy wish to corhmtnt on any qutstlon or ' 

^u#Mfy your answtrs, pltast ust tht margins or a stparatt shttt of paptfl. 

You 'cooptratlon 1s ' mut'h apprtcltttd. > * L 

* f * . . ' . \ 

. Northwtst Rtglooal Educational Laboratory v 
• 710 SW Stcond Av«nut, Portland^ Ortgon 97204 
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Q-l 



W« would Uka to bagln by ashing you to rtcall hAw th# School Board was involved 
in tha saK-study accrtdl tatlon avaluation conductad jn your district last yaar. 



Oyrlng the se1f*ltudy evaluation ; 

1 Was thi School Board aware in evaluation was 
btlng conducted? 



, Old this happen? 
(Circle your_ansv<»r) 



YES 
1 BELIEVE 
SO 



YES 



2 Was the School Board "genera ify* awe re of what 
procedures were £e1ng used to conduct the 
evaluation? YES 

3 Old the School Board assist in scheduling 

, the evaluation actlKtles? . . .* YES 

* Old the School Board assist with the development 

of the statement of school philosophy? . : YES 

5 Old the School Board assist' with the' develppment * 
of the statement of school objectives? ........ YES 



5 Old any individual School 8o#rd member serve on 
an evaluation working committee during the study?, 
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YES 

YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



Was the School Board asked to provide &y 
particular information especially for the 
evaluation study? 

3 Was the School Board asked to specify what U 
wanted to know as a result of the evaluation? , , 

9 Old the School. 8oard partldprte in a review of 
own procedures as part of the evaluation? ' 

10 Old the School^oar* rate the performance of the 
f administrative st*ff as part of the evaluation? . 

11 Old the School Board receive interim rjoorts on v 

the progress of the evaluation? YES 

12 was the School Boertt asked tp review preliminary 
findings or recomrn*hdat1ons for their feasibility? . YES 

13 Qrfd members of the School Board meet with the' 

Site Visit T^m to discuss the school program? . . , YES 

14 were members of the School Board present to hear 

the report of the -Site Visit Team? . . YES 

15 01d the School Board recflve a copy of the final 
evaluation report or recommendations? YES 



NO 

NOT TO MY 
KNOWLEDGE 



NO 



NO 
NO 
NO 

NO 
NO 

NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 



* I. 
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Q-2 .Art yuu familiar with tht tvaluatlon proctdurtl ustd 1n tht Studyf , 
(Ore It your answer) 



GO ON 
TO Q-4 



NO 



YES 



T 

0-3 



ifhk 



What do you fchfhk of tht qutHty of ^Tht tvaluatlon proctdurtl ustd? 



To wfttt txttnt would yiyu say thq tvaluatlon : 



Was tt»1» trut? 

(Clrclt your answtr) 



NOT* 
AT 



SOME- 
WHAT 



i 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
9 



Showtd good pltruilhg and organisation -. . , .MOT 

Addrtsstd tht ;nost "important jschool qutstlons. NOT 

Invol vtd \ht v appropHatt -ptoplt . . . 

'Wts.ttchnlctily wtll conducttd . . . 

' Includtd'al 1 rtltvant 1nfo*rroatH>n and & ' 
opinions 

Had sufflcltnt rtsourcts avallablt . . \jL . 
Was worth tht tffort and t*Dtnst 1t took- ; . 



A^ . WHAT BIT 



QUITE 
A 

BIT 



NOT 
NOT 



NOT- 
NOT 
NOT 



Mtt tht "httds of tht School Board '. ..... MOT 



•SOME 
SOME 
SOME 
SOME 

SOME 
SOME' 
fcOMT 
SOME 



0-8 IT 
Q-BIT 
. Q-BIT 
'•Q-BIT 

0-BIT 
Q-BIT 
Q-BIT 
0-BIT 



A 

GREAT 
OJAL 

8-DEAJL 
G-OEAL 
G-OEAL 
G-OEAL ■ 

G-OEAL . 
G-OEAL 
G-OEAL. 
GtfEAL 



Q-4 



Howjould you asvtss tht quality of tht final rtcgim>tndat1ons niadt tauttt School 
Bdanj as a-rtsult of . tht tvaluatlon study? Art you familiar with tht final 
raccnw^datlons? (frlrclt your answtr) . 



•f 



TES 



NO. 



GO ON 
TO Q-« 



To ; tht btst of your mtmory, would t ydu 
say thy rtcoiT<ntndt J t1ons : 



1 

2 

3 
4 
? 
6 

7: 



Was this trut? 

(■C1rclt~ your answtr) 

NOT 
AT 

irftrt *<(tquatt1y prtstnttd to tht School Board. NOT 

Ntrt prtstnttd to tht School 8oard at/an • 
appropHatt t1m% of ytar NOT 

htrt wtJI thought out and Juijtlfltd .... NOT 

Addrtsstd im^oftant school lis As NOT 

Wtrt .Ifgally and financially ftt$1blt . . . , NOt 

Wtri rtasonablt* and practical . NOT 

Would ltad to tht # 1njDrovtmtnt of* local ■ ; ^ 
.tducattfon if accompli shtd* * x . NOT • 

Wtrt.htlpful to tht School 8oard In stttlng 

school poHcy ♦ . . . NOT 

Assisted tht School. Board fn making ctrtaln 
sptcnWf dtt^slons , not' 



SOME- 
WHAT 

SOME 



SOME 
SOME 
SOME 
.SOMf 
SOME 



QUITE 
"A 

■Sit 

Q-8IT 

Q-BIT 

Q-BIT 

Q-BIT 

Q-8TT' 

Q-BIT 



A 

GREAT 
' DEAL 

G-OEAL 

G-OEAL 
G-OEAL 
G-0£AL 
G-OEAL 
G-DEAL 



SOME Q-BIT 



SOME 



Q-BIT Q. 



SOME 



Q-BIT G- 
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Q-5 S1nct It has bttn about a yttr ilnct tht tvaluatlon, tht School Board hat 
hid a chanct to con$1dtr thttt rtcowntndatlont. Rtcall how tht Board 
finally dtalt with tht tvaluatlon rtcotwtndatlons . whtt 1$ your ptrsonal 
tstlmatt of tht ptnctnt of tht rtcoarttndatlons handltd at follows? 

S WERE REJECTED AFTER. PRELIMINARY REVIEW 



^t-WfRE-$ERI0USL"Y-C0f«IDERED-8UT"FtfWi:LY DROPPED~0R~ POSTPONED 
J WERE IMPLEMENTED ANO ARE NOW BEIN6 FOLLOWED 
% HAVE ALREADY BEEN IMPLEMENTED AND ACCOMPLISHED 



100 x 

Q-6 Wt would now Hkt to ask you soffit qutstlons that will htlp us undtrstand how 
you think School Boards can and should bt Involvtd 1n such tvaluatlons. Bastd 
on last ytar's txptrltnct, ,why do you think School 8oard fwtmbtrs art not rort 
involvtd 1n accrtdltlng tvaluatlons? "^"^ 



School Boards art not 
0K)rt InvQlvtd btcaust : 



1 Our School Board mtmbtrs 
do not havt tht tlmt . *, 

2 Grtattr School Board 
participation Is not 
nttdtd to succtssfully 
comolttt tht tvaluatlons 

3 Our School Board has 

1 Ittlt to gaK by btlng 
'mort Involvtd 



Is this trut of your School Board? 

(Clrclt yoyr ansWtr) 

DEFINITELY GENERALLY GENERALLY OEFIN 
NO NO YES 



It 1s our formal district 
;pol1cy that tht School 
Board not bt mora Involvtd 

li^fs standard practlct 1n 
our district that tht 
School Board not' bt nort 
involvtd ■ . . 



6 It 1s not cltafwhat ojort 
our School Board could 4o 
in such tvaluatlons . . . 

7 No mattHals or othtr 
asslstanct art a?a Habit 
to htlp our School Board 
mtmbtrs bt mort tnvol vtd . 

8 Othtr (Pltast sotdfy) 



OEF-NO 
OEF-NO' 



6ef-no ,; 



!^ELK^^ 



OEF-NO GEN-NO 1 GEN-YES OEF-YES 



OEF-NQ GEN-NQ GEN-YES OEF-YfcS 



0EF-NO GEN-NO SEN-YES OEF-YES 



DEF-NO GEN-NO , ' GEN-YES OEF-YES 



GEN-NO GEN-YES OET-YES 



QEN-N0 GEN-YES OEF-YES 



GEN-NO GEN*YE 



OEF-YES 



Q-J To what extent should Board members bt more Involved In local self-study 
evaluations? 



Should Boards bt mort involved? 

(Clrclt your answer) 
- -NOT - -— SOW- 1JUITE~;- *~QR£AT- 



GO ON 

TO Q-9 


AT ALL , WHAT 


A 8IT . 


DEAL j 


. I 

















Q-8 In what ways should School 8oards bt more Involved In these evaluation!? 



Boards should .bt mjfn Involved In : 



Do you agree? 

(Clrclt your answer) 



* 


PlanrUng tf^ttmlng md activities of the 
jvalAtioA? " 


YES 

V 

YES 


NO 
NO 


I 


Deciding what school arias or evaluation 
questions" should be emphasized 


YES 


NO 


3 


• 

Developing the statement of school philosophy . 


YES 


•"no 


4 


Developing the statement of school objectives 


• YES -v _ 


NO 


5 


-Serving on specific working committees during 
the evaluation 


YES / 


NO 


6 


Providing specific Information for use in the 


YES 


NO 


c 


IUy1ew1ng administrative <and policy-making 
y^ctlvitles, Including Its own . . 


. YES . 


NO 


8 


# 

Reviewing preliminary report for accuracy,. and 
comprehensiveness . . . . 




NO 


« 

9' 


Providing Information to the Site Visit Team 1 , . 


YES 


NO 


10, 


Reviewing preliminary recommendations for 
feasibility 


YES 


"NO 



Q^9 Are there areas where School Board members should be less involved in such 
evaluations? (Circle your answer)* ^ 



NO 



-YE$ (Please specif* areas) 



I 



\ 5 

\Q-10 In gtntral, whit 1s tht proptr rolt for School Boards in stlf-study tvaluatlons? 
(C1rdt ont) 



1 



MINIMAL PARTICIPATION School Boards should bt a war a of 
tht ferocttdlngs. but -primarily just rtvltw and act on tht 
- final rtcowntfldatlom. 

" "I- "|L~r0OT-pyTICIPATI0W7 ""IrrrddftM^t^thTabo^Schofll 

Boards should provldt any rtltvant Information upon rtqutst 
and ptrlodlcally rtvltw tht progrtsj of tht tvaluatlon. 

3 ^CMTE^ PARTICIPATION . In addition to tht abovt, School 
Boards should partlcfpatt in planning tht tvaluatlon and 
In rwajor sttps Hkt dtvtloplng tht school philosophy and 
obj.tctl.vts. 

f 4 PULU PARTICIPATION . In addition to tht abovt. School Boards 

should m actlvtly tnvolvtd 1n all phasts of tht tvaluatlon 
Including worklnpon comnltttts, and conducting prtHmlnary 
rtvltws of all findings and rtcomnwidatlons, 

0-11 What will probably happtn 1f School 8oards btcomt mora Involvtd 1n tvaluatlons? 



If School Boards btcamt mQrt Involvtd : 



1 Such tvaluatlons would takt rnort timt to 
complttt 



2 Thtrt would bt grtattr community and school 
support for tht tvaluatlons 



3 School stiff and administrators would 

rtstnt tht' School Board intrusion . 

* Mora ltgally and financially ftaslblt 

rfconwfndatlons would rtsult 



5 Othtr School Board work would sufftr 
from 1tss atttntlon 



6 Mora tvaluatlon rtcommtndatloni would 
bt Impltmtntad , , 



Is this Hktly to happtn? 

(Clrclt your answtr) 

NOT SOMEWHAT HIGHLY 
LIKELY LIKELY LIKELY 

NOT SOMEWHAT HIGHL V 

NOT SOMEWHAT HIGHLY 

NOT SOMEWHAT .HIGHLY 

NOT SOMEWHAT HIGHLY 

NOT SOMEWHAT HIGHLY 

NOT ' SOMEWHAT HIGHLY 



7 What othtr outcomts 'art Hktly? (Pltast sptdfy) 



92 



82 



0-12 If School Board involvtntnt In salf-study aviluatlons wara to ba Ineraasad, what 
Kinds of sarvlcas would "bt nost uatful to School Boards? (Clrcla all that apply) 

1 SELF- INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

2 AN INSERVICE TRAINING SYSTEM AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 

- - 3 - TEeHNICAL-ASSISTANCE-CAMBrL-ITY SUCH AS-LOCAL-CONSULTATION 

BY EXPERIENCED SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS IN THE REGION 

1 4 REGULAR INSERYICE TRAINING FOR ALL BOARD MEMBERS 

5 OTHER (Pltasa spadfy) . ■ 



0-13 How should thasa sarvlcas ba provldtd to School Board mambars? (Clrcla ona) 

1 AS PART OF THE ACCREDITING EVALUATION FORMS AND PROCEDURAL 
GUIDELINES 

2 AS SEPARATE SERVICES AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL BOARDS TO REQUEST - 
AS NEEOED 

3 AS SEPARATE SERVICES AVAILABLE TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS FOR 
THEIR USE IN WORKING WITH SCHOOL BOAROS 

4 OTHER (Plaasa spacify) 



Q-14 Which groups ought to provlda thasa sarvlcas to School Boards? 

(Clrcla all that apply) 

1 STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

2 REGIONAL ANO STATE ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 

3 STATE ^SCHOOL BOARO ASSOCIATIONS 

4 UNIVERSITIES ANO COLLEGES 

5 STATE ADMINISTRATORS' ASSOCIATIONS 

6 OTHER (PlMSt sptclfy) 



Finally, wa would Hka to ask. you soma quastlons to halp with tha statistical analysis. 
Q- 15 What 1s your aga? YEARS 

Q-16 What 1s your sax? MALE" 1 FEMALE ••' 

Q-17 How long h$a you baan: A BUILDING PRINCIPAL: YEARS 

(Answar all that apply) A DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT: YEARS , 

A SCHOOL BOARp MEM8ER: * YEARS 



8 




Your assistance with this survty 1$ vary much appreciated.- If you would 1 1 kr 
summary of the results, please print your natjl* and address on tht back of tht 
tnvtlope (not on t b1 $ questionnaire) with tht words "copy of results rtquested 

Thank you fioc^ur help. 



FIMT UTTER 



Idu ca ttorial 
Laboratory 




IN8MT A i N*m pf Mhool obnduoting evaluation 
iNstRT Bi "the/di^aXxip*- tliparintandant^ 
"the boUdiflg principal* 
"a scheol ■ board n>embar" ' 



710 S W Stcorvd Av«nu« • Portland, Oregon 972Q#« Telephone (603) 248-«800 



March 6, 1978 



During 1976-77 a school in your district, {Insert A] , conducted a " 
self-'study evaluation. It was one of several hundred schools acrbss 

th * n * tion __ tha J: underwent an avaluation as part of the r ational and 

state accredi t ion process, j Although local school boards ara eScpected to 
implement tha avaluation recommendations, soma boards ara highly involvad 
in the actual avaluation procass whila othars ara not involvad at all. 
Wa ara conducting this study to find out why. 

This national survay is sponsorad by tha National Study of School 
Evaluation (NSSE, tha national school accraditing association) with tha 
cooparation of tha stata and regional accrediting asaociatlona_^and t h t 
stata school boards' associations. Because you were J Insert pjduring 
last year's avaluation study, you hava firsthand knowledge about the role 
of your school board in the evaluation process. Since only' two school 
administrators and two school laoard members from your district are being 
asked for their opinions, it is vital that your questionnaire be completed 
and returned. Please complete and return it today, if possible^ 

You may be assured of complete anonymity. Each questionnaire contains 
an identification number for mailing purposes" only.' This is so that . > 
we can check your name off the mailing list when your questionnaire is ~ 
returned. Your name will not be placed on the questionnaire and the 
i results of the study will be grouped so that an answer on any single 
questionnaire cannot be identified. ^ , 

Based on the results of this survey, policy recommendations will be 

made to NSSE concerning the role of School Boards .in local accrediting 
. evaluations. The results will also be shared with regional and state ' 

accrediting associations, state school boards ' associations, and all 
• interested citizens. You may receive a summary, of the results by writing 

"copy of ( results requested" on the back Qf the return envelope, and 
< printing. your name and address below it. Please do not put this informatio 

on the questionnaire itself. - 

I would be most happy to answer any questions you might have. Please 
"'write or call (503) 248-6845. * 



Thank you for your assistanc 



J 



Sincerely, 



ERIC 



Nick L. Smith t 
Senior Research Associate 
and Project Director 



5 
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AH EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 



FIRST TOLLOWUP 



(Poetcard) 



F 



taet iMk I -Mm you a quettioWIre asking hw^yoif School boirt 
waa involved in an accrediting evaluation conducted in your district 
jeatyeer, 7 . . 

If you have alraady aant it back, pleeae accapt my sincere thank*. . 
Your contribution to this study is moat appreciated. If you have 
not yet returned It. pleaM do to today. Becauae the queetionnaire 
was seat to only four people in your district. It iajesenttelthat 
we have your questionnaire if we are to undemattTwhat really 
happened in your district . 

If by .soma chance you did not receive the questionnaire, or' it got 
misplaced; please call me right ndw, collect (503) 24*4845 and I 
Will get another one in the mail to you Jodey. 




Nick U. Smith 

Senior Research Associate and Pro j act Director 



J 




SECOND rOLLOWUF 



INSERT At 

INSERT Bt 




Kami 6 £ sdhool conducting •valuation 
"tha district auparintendant" 
"tha building principal" 
*a school board member" 



710 S.W. Second Av«nu« • Poland. Ortgqn 97204 • T«l«phon« (503) ^*a*«800 



March 27,- 1978 



About three weeks ago I wrote to. you asking for your opinions about 
how your local school board was involved' in last year's 'self-study 
evaluation of [Insert A] in your district. As of yet, we have not 
received your completed questionnaire. 

This study is being conducted with the cooperation of the national, 
regional, and state school accrediting^ assoc iations and the State 
school boards' associations to understand how school boards can better 
be involved in local school evaluations. 

I am writing to you again because 'of the importance of including your 
questionnaire in our study. Only four' people in your district were 
asked for their opinions jmd because you were [Insert: B] at the time 
of the evaluation, it is essential that you return your questionnaire 
if the results of th.e study are to accurately reflect your district.* ' 

In the event that your questionnaire has been misplaced, I Have enclosed 
another copy. If you have *hy questions or- comments, plea'se don't 
hesitate to write or call (503/248-6845) . 

Your cooperation is areatly appreciated. 4 

v 

• Sincerely 



Nick L. Smith 
v Senior Research Associate 

^ and Project Director. 



7 
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THIRD rOLLOWUP -INSERT At Nama of «chool conducting .•valuation 

V 

Noethwaat 
Regional 

Wucitlontl . ^, ^ 

Laboratory VaMMldaii* 7 10 S.W. Second Avtnu. . Poftl«nd. Ortgon 97204 • T.ltphor* (503) 248-6800 

April 10, 1978 




I am writing About the questionnaire I tint you asking how "your local 
school board was involved in last year's accrediting- evaluation' of 
[Insert A] in your district. To the best of my knowledge, I have still 
not received your response, \ 4 

The large number of questionnaires returned is very encouraging. 
Hdwever, since ooly four people in yo.ur district were .isjcecj for their 
opinions, not having your questionnaire may leave us with incorrect^ 
results. Those people from your district who have already responded 
may feel differently about what' happened than you do. We would very 
much like to include your views in our results. In case the earlier 
questionnaire* did hot jcaj^ch you or .haveNaeen misplaced, I have 
enclosed a replacement.. 

In order for the results to be timely and useful, We need, to proceed 
promptly with ' sunjnariaing them. I hope that you will ytum your 
questionnaire right away. If you have any questions, immediately 
call me collect at (503) 248-6845. 

- ' . r 

The. results o^this survey will be made available to all interested 
citizens. Many of those who have already returned their questionnaires 
have requested c6pies of the results. I would be happy to send you a 
copy if you put your name and address on the back of the return envelope 
with the woz?ds "copy of results requested." 



Thank you tary much for your consideration and help. 
\ V Sincerely, 



Nick L. Smith 

^ Senior Research Associate 

* and Project! Director 

encl. 



K 
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APPENDIX B 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS LETTER 

I 

V • 

I ■ 

! 

f 





p ■ .. 

1 




Northwaat 
Ragtonal 

Educational , 

•f**>Orttory t^mmMmmmm 710 8 W Second Avenue • 'Portland, Oregon 97204 • Telephone (503) 248-6800 

August 1978. 



During March and April of this yaar w# condu^tad a «urvay of administrators 
and school board msmbars in 170 districts 4n 16 wsstam »tata». Thaaa i 
districts "had conduetad salf-study adcraditation svaluations of thair 
schools during tha 1976-1977 school yaar, and ve> wantad to know local 
opinions about the -rola of— school boards in such a valuations-; -W* wer« very - 
grateful that you assisted ix> by completing arid returning your questionnaire. 
As you may recail, *t the time c?f the survey we promised to supply you with 
a copy of the results when the data Were tabulated. Thepe, then, are the 
results ye promised. • 

Of the 675 questionnaires mailed out, 89 percent of the administrators (299) 
and 71 percent of the school board' members (240) completed and returned 
theirs. 

We found that in th* larger districts, school boards are less and less 
involved in accreditation evaluations, although* they are aware that the 
evaluation is being conducted, what procedures are being used, and they do 
receive a copy of the final report. Administrators tend to know more about 
the evaluation procedures and recommendations and rate them higher than 
board members, "but both groups agree that the evaluation recommendations 
<gtherally do not meet the. needs of the school board in helping them set 
policy or decide specific questions. f 

We asked administrators and board members how much involvement boards* should 
hatfe in accreditation evaluations. As you can see troft the table below, 
over 40 percent of the total group thought Moderate Participation was ° 
appropriate. ^ \ 

/ Mainis- ; loaxd 

trators * Members Total 

1 I MINIMAL ^AUTICIPATION /" School Se^rd* 

should be aware ot the proceedings , 
but primarily Juet revi#v and act on 

the final, r^cowaendationa 12.1 14.0 13.0 

2 SUSHT >A*TICI7ATIQN . .In addition to 
tha above, School loarda should provlda 
any relevant Information upon request 
and periodically' ravlav tha probata of 

* tha evaluation. - 19. -o 23 .4 21/2 

3 MODtKATt »AWICIPXTIQN . In addition 
tha above, School loarda should paxticl- 

- l pate, in planning tha evaluation and in 
< ujor atapa like developing the school 

philosophy and objectives. 44.5 39.7 42.4 

4 fUtL PArriCiyATION ^tn^a^ditlon *> the 
above , school 7 ioards should be actively 
involved in all phaaaa of the ayaluation 
including working on ccaseittee* >' and 

conducting preliminary reviews of all ^ 
findings and racoawendations . S3. 9 22.9 23.4 



masam , AN WUAL^OWMmjNlTY WTtpVW 



100. 0 100.0 100.0 

90 



Next, we asked what ar«ai school boards should be mora involved in. 
Accbrding to the responses, boards -shtmld cerrtainly be more involved in 
reviewing administrative and policy-making activities. 

Parcant fcaiponding "Yaa" * 



Total Raapondanti 



Should tft*rdt 5a tnora igvqlvad in i 

L Planning ch« timing and activities of 
tha avaluation 

* Cacidlng what school araaa or •valuation 
questions should ba amphaaizad 

3 Dav*loplng tha statamant of school 
phlloaophy 

4 Davaloping tha ttatanant of school 
objacti'/aa 

■t 

5 Sarvlng on apaclflc working oommlttaai 
during tha avaluation 

6 Providing spaciflc information for usa 
in tha •valuation 

ftaviaving adainistrativa and policy-making 
activitiaa, including its own 

8 fcavtawing praljjninary raport for accuracy .. 
and comprahansivtnass 

9 Providing information to tha Sita Visit 
Taan 

\o Ravlawlng preliminary raconroandationa 
for faaaibility 



32,0 



80.1 



81.4 



66.0 



96.4 



68, 5 



72.0 



89. 3 



/r 



♦ t 

Most people thought self-instructional materials and an available inservice 
training system would be nrost helpful in increasing school board involvement. 
Administrators thought ■ these Services ought to be provided as part of the 
accreditation process , w£iA board members thought the services should just 
be available on request. Both groups agreed that regional and state accred- 
iting associations should primarily prbvide these 'services, with, state 
school board associations and state department s of education secondarily 
providing some* assistance. 

There is a need for greater school board involvement in accreditation evalua- 
tions, especially in smaller districts. Latger districts (10 or more schools) 
indicate that the board v has too little time to be involved and mpre people 
favor only slight or minimal t»ard participation in these districts. 

' . ' \ * I > 

We wish to thank you again rfor participating in the survey. If you tyave any 
further questions, I would be mo$t happy to answer them. 

Sincerely, \ '. 



Nick L. Smith, Director • 
Research on Evaluation Program 



1 
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